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Speed Up the Slow 


Since Sputnik, the slow student has 
been relegated a seat behind his more 
gifted classmate—at least in public dis- 
cussion. But if American parents have 
things their way, the emphasis will be 
shifted from the bright to the slow 

Recently the Institute of Public 
(Gallup Poll) asked a cross- 
section of the American adult popula- 
whether should 


Opinion 


tion teachers devote 


extra time to bright or slow students. 
Findings: 

> Twenty-six per cent favor more time 
for bright students. 
PSeventy-seven per favor 


cent more 


time for slow students 


Analyzing the responses, the Insti- 
tute finds that the greatest supporters 
of helping the bright students are col- 
lege graduates. But even so, 47 pet 
cent of the college graduates oppose 
such help (45 per cent favor it; 8 per 
cent have no opinion). 

Surveying public opinion on other ed- 
ucational topics, the Institute finds that 
half the adults in the sampling feel that 
all high school students should be re- 
quired to pass a nationwide examina- 
high school 
diploma (39 per cent are against the 


tion in order to get a 
idea; 11 per cent have no opinion). 

The poll also discloses that most 
adults favor more homework for high 
students, but are 


school against 





Helle Agency 
“Mary Ann, you mustn‘t go 
ahead of the class!“ 
More for the slow ...or the bright? 


longer school hours. The breakdown: 
PFor homework, 51 per cent; 
against, 33 per cent; no comment, 16 per 
cent 

>For more hours in school, 35 per cent; 


more 


against, 33 per cent; no comment, 16 
per cent 

The strongest support of more work, 
both at home and in school, comes from 
the college graduates 


Ike: 2 More Years 


At least one or two years should be 
added to the public school program. 
So says President Eisenhower. In an in- 
formal talk with members of a Presi- 
dential committee making plans for the 
1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
and Youth, the President indi- 
cated he favors a system of junior col- 


dren 


leges “or certainly something near it” as 
an extension of free public education. 

“I think that we have to put at least 
one or two more years in our educa- 
the President declared, 
“before we can say a man has graduated 
from high school, or at least from his 
local free system.” 

Observes Eisenhower: the extra years 
are needed because life has become 
too complicated for children who have 
the kind of education that gives them 
only local understanding of local re- 
sponsibilities. 

“I think that our youngsters are so 
much more sophisticated,” said the 
President, reporting that one of his own 
grandchildren recited the performance 
characteristics of the Nike anti-aircraft 
missile, after making a model of it. 


tional system,” 


Forecast: ‘59 


What lies ahead for U.S. schools in 
1959? The editors of NEA Journal fore- 
cast these developments: 

1. More youngsters of high school 
age will attend summer sessions volun- 
tarily than ever before. Most will be 
there for enrichment courses. 

2. There will be an increase of about 
10 per cent in the total time spent by 
high school students in studying math. 

3. Up-to-date science subjects will 
be introduced in many schools. 

4. Interest in legislation affecting ed- 
ucation will reach new heights. 


5. The average teacher's salary will 
pass $5,000. 

6. At the end of the year, 36,000,000 
children will be enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools—an 
increase of one and one-third million 
above present figures. 

7. Enrollments in universities, col- 
leges, and junior colleges will climb to 
almost 3,500,000, an increase of 230,- 
000 over the current year. 

8. Some 3,000 school districts will 
disappear from the map, through re- 
organization. 


Undercover Teacher 

One year ago, when juvenile delin- 
quency was making banner headlines 
on New York City front-pages, the New 
York World-Telegram & Sun gave re- 
porter George N. Allen an unusual 
assignment: become a teacher and find 
out what it is like inside a difficult 
school. 

To carry off this “top secret” assign- 
ment, Allen led a double life for eight 
months. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
from Columbia Univ., he spent the 
spring and summer cramming for his 
new job. Hiding his newspaper back- 
ground, he took and passed the exam 
for a substitute teacher’s license. 


See 
Second Semester 


Program, 
Pages 6-T to 8-T 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published by Scholas- 
tic Magazines, Inc., in six editions weekly as 
the Teacher Edition of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, Practical English, Junior Scholastic, 
NewsTime, and Explorer. 


When the current term began in Sep- 
tember, Allen began teaching at the 
John Marshall Jr. H.S. (Its principal 
committed suicide last January follow- 
outbreak of 


assaults 


ing an violence at the 


school, including and a re- 
ported rape. ) 

After two months on the 
Allen reported his findings and recom- 


15-articl 


S¢ hool be at 
mendations in a series en- 
titled, “Undercover Teacher.” His major 
conclusions 

1. Troublemakers should be placed 


in “adjustment schools” where they 
would be taught by 
and bonus-paid) teachers 

2. New teachers should receive 


realistic training, more supervisory help 


specially-trained 
more 


and le SS papel work 

3. Class size should be reduced for 
idjustment pupils. 

1. Stiffen promotion policies 

5. Some youngsters now compelled 
to attend school should be allowed to 
go to work 

[he series drew praise from many in 
and out of the school system, and con- 
demnation from some (who objected to 
the sensationalized and the 
planting of a “spy” in the classroom). 
Almost all, however, agreed that it fo- 
attention on the 


treatment 


needed new 
problem of the city’s difficult 


( used 
thorny 


SC hools. 


Convention Calendar 


Jan. 25-28: National School Boards 
Assn., San Francisco. Speakers include 
Adlai E. Stevenson, James B. Conant 
(who will deliver the final report on 
his two-year high school study) and 
U.S. Education Commissioner Lawrence 
G. Derthick. 

Feb. 7-11: National Assn. of Second- 
ary School Principals, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 14-19: American Assn. of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Theme: “Education and the Creative 
Arts.” Although the more conventional 
AASA topics will receive full treatment, 
one-fifth of the group sessions will cover 
some phase of the arts. Many noted 
artists will take part, including Moscow 
Prize-winning pianist Van Cliburn. 

Feb. 28-March 4: Dept. of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Los Angeles. 

March 1-4: Assn. for Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

March 1-5: Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Cincinnati. 

March 23-26: American Personnel 
and Guidance Assn., Cleveland. 

March 29-April 3: Assn. for Child- 
hood Education International, St. Louis. 

March 31-April 3: National Catholic 
Educational Assn., Atlantic City, N.J. 

April 7-11: Council for Exceptional 
Children, Atlantic City, N.J. 

April 13-16: Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, Seattle. 


May 1-2: International Reading Assn., 
Toronto, Canada 

May 17-20: National Congress of 
Parents & Teachers, Denver. 

June 28-July 3: National Education 
Assn., St 


Don‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 

Who Is Being Unfair?, a statement 
by the editors in the January “Reader’s 
Digest” in reply to an open letter to the 
editor by Carl B. Munck, president of 
the National School Boards Association. 

In his letter, Munck had attacked the 
“school palaces” which had 
been reprinted in the Digest. (See Oct 
31 Scholastic Teacher.) In this 
ment, Digest editors complain that the 
magazine’s “constructive policy on pub- 


Louis 


articles 


state- 


lic education is being misrepresented and 
maligned” by “propagandists” who have 
“poisoned with false publicity about 
the Digest every channel available.” 
The Town That Fought Its Teachers, 
by Selwyn James, in the January “Red- 
book.” What happened in Hawthorne, 
N.]., threat- 
ened to resign over poor salaries. 
Report from South America, by Jack 
K. Lippert, Jan. 30 
Scholastic Teacher. First-hand 
of how our Latin American neighbors 
feel about America—based on a good- 
will tour of the U.S. Town Meeting. 


In Brief 


PWilliam A. Early has resigned as su- 
perintendent of schools for Savannah, 
Ga. The entire school board also quit, 
following the defeat at the polls of a 
proposed new school budget. The 
budget lost by about 1,200 votes out of 
20,000. (See story “Cutback,” in the 
Oct. 24 Scholastic Teacher. ) 


when the teaching staff 


coming in the 
story 


PSurvey Test Next Issue: A survey test 
will be published next issue (Jan. 30) 
in Practical English. It is suggested that 
teachers planning to use this test in 
their classes ask the school librarian to 
either (a) hold back the issue of Scho- 
lastic Teacher containing the answers to 
next issue’s test from student circulation 
until the tests have been given; or (b) 
remove the Scholastic Teacher pages 
temporarily from the copies of Practical 
English displayed in the library. 





_ 


LAST ISSUE 
This is the last issue of the first 
semester. The issue dated January 
30th will be the first of the spring 
term. Dates of issue for the second 
semester are: January 30, February 
6, 13, 20, 27, March 6, 13, 20, April 3, 

10, 17, 24, May 1, 8, 15. 
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A DOZEN NEW...EXCITING WAYS TO TEACH 


DENTAL HEALTH...GOOD GROOMING 


IN YOUR SUBJECT... YOUR GRADE 


SCIENCE Work out a science quiz game 
where the class identifies and explains the func- 
tion of such items as dental instruments, tooth- 
brush, X-ray picture, different types of teeth « 
Study the action of bacteria in causing dental 
decay * Discuss scientific advances in mod- 
ern drug products such as tooth paste and deo- 
dorants. 


ENGLISH Give impromptu three minute talks 
on the importance of good grooming * Write a 
column for the school newspaper (or a local 
newspaper) on “grooming tips for teens” « In- 
terview local business men to obtain their views 
on job requirements, covering training, attitude, 
grooming * Write stories for younger children 
telling why good grooming is important. 


LANGUAGE ARTS Plan an imaginary TV 
or radio interview with a dentist to give stu- 
dents experience in asking good questions, 
describing tooth conditions, furnishing infor- 
mation for health records « Write dental health 
slogans, to be put up over toothbrush racks. 


ea 


SOCIAL STUDIES Visit your local health 
department or dental clinic to investigate all of 
the resources and helps available for the im- 
provement of dental health in your community 
¢ Appoint committees to make a thorough study 
of the health professions—nurses, dentists, doc- 
tors—reporting on duties, training needed and 
aptitudes that are important. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


PAY 
CHECK 


...and there are many other Ideas in Bristol-Myers’ Free Graded Teaching Units 


MAKE Your PROGRAMS SPARKLE 


SEND TODAY FOR COLORFUL FREE 
CHARTS... BOOKLETS... MANUALS 


From the makers of 


4 ipana ~~” 


Name cama 


Name of School___ ae 


Use form below or master coupon on page 12-T 


Educational Service Department ST 159 
Bristol-Myers 


Co.,45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Please send me the free materials on: 

{_] Dental Health for my grade (_] Grooming for teens 
Grade | Teach: Subject: 
Number of girls... Number of boys:____ Position:______ 




















Address ok ee 


_Zone State. 








Good only in Continental U.S.A. 
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PRO AND CON: 





Are We Doing an Adequate Job of Teaching the Three R’s? 


YES! 


By SAM LAMBERT 


Director, Research Division 
National Education 
Association 


kK “ADEQUATE” means as good a job as could and should 

be done for the children and youth of America, I, along 
with most professional educators, would support the other 
side of the debate. The schools have never reached a state 
of perfection in teaching the Three R’s, or in teaching any- 
thing else, for that matter. Given ideal conditions—enough 
money, an adequate supply of well-trained teachers, greatet 
support and cooperation of parents and other citizens—the 
horizons of achievement in public education are still un- 
limited. 

On the other hand, if “adequate” means a good job con- 
sidering manpower shortages, inadequate financial support, 
the phenomenal growth of the school population, and the 
other problems that have plagued the schools in recent years, 
the answer is Yes. If it means “better than 10 years, 25 years, 
or 50 years ago,” the answer is certainly Yes. Furthermore 
practically all the objective evidence uilable supports an 
affirmative answe1 


Anyone observing the growth of the education enterpris¢ 


during the last five to six decades might well conclude that 
things must have. deteriorated. In 1900. the total public 
elementary- and secondary-school enrollment was only 15 


500,000: last vear it was 33,500,000. Only 500,000 bovs and 
girls were in secondary ols in 1900: the figure for 1957- 


58 was 9,700,000, an increas« # 1.768 per cent. In 1900. 


I 


1 


f 


only 10 per cent of the youths 14 to 17 years of age were 
enrolled in secondary schools. Today, however, 76 per cent 
of this age group are in secondary schools 

In 1900, only the economically and mentally privile ged 


] 


had more than a ghost of a chance to attend and finish high 


school. The boy or girl of below average or even average 
intelligence was not encouraged—by parents, teachers, o1 
anyone else—to go beyond the elementary school. Thus it 
would be only normal and logical to suspect that the average 
ability of the 76 per cent of al] 14-to-17-year-olds would be 
below that of the intellectually elite 10 per cent. 

Surprisingly enough this is not true. Standardized tests 
administered to large numbers of children and youth have 
shown that over the years the typical pupil in school is 
learning more and more, not only about the Three R’s but 
in practically every field of human knowledge. 

Continued on page 13-T 





NO! 


By JAMES D. KOERNER 


Executive Secretary 
Council for Basic Education 


B NOW it must be obvious to practically everybody that 
we are not doing an “adequate job on the Three R’s” 
(i.e., the academic subjects); else all the talk about stiffening 
the curriculum, “upgrading” teacher education in the basic 
subjects, starting programs for the superior student, getting 
Federal aid in the basic subjects, forming citizens’ commit- 
tees to work on the basic curriculum, and the beating of 
breasts on behalf of the Three R’s that we now see in Gallup 
polls of school principals and in professional journals—else 
all this and much more is meaningless. The real question is: 
“How far short of the proper goal are we falling?” 

The answer is not easy. Tools for measuring “adequacy” 
are often subjective and always limited. We have not yet 
developed the means, such as a national system of achieve- 
ment examinations, for drawing the scholarly profile of each 
year’s graduating class. Yet there are ways, imperfect as they 
may be; and collectively they tell an unhappy story. So that 
we can be both specific and brief, let’s look at just one crite 
rion, an obvious one: the condition of the entering class in 


colleges. This group makes up about 40 per cent, more o1 


less the abler group, of high school graduates. If its Thre 
Rs quotient 1s low, what can we sav of the other 60 per 
ct 

One ability that anv college has a right to expect of ever\ 


entering student, whatever his college intentions, is an ele 
mentary competence in the English language. But this ex 
pectation is so rarely fulfilled that most colleges have aban- 
doned it, and for years have made a course called Freshman 
English mandatory. The object of this uniquely American 
institution is to train students to write and speak English 
not with grace and subtlety, but merely with order and intel- 
ligibility (that is, the minimum level to which they should 
have been trained in high school, the level of fundamental 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure). 
But everybody doesn't go into this course, remedial though 
it surely is. Vast numbers of every entering class, as high as 
50 per cent in some large institutions, are not admissible 
even to Freshman English, but are shunted off into a course 
variously called bonehead English, dumbbell English, reme- 
dial English; which, by whatever name, is actually sub- 
remedial. Here the student learns the very rudiments of the 
(Continued on page 13-T) 
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Free VACATION 


PACKAGE 6-2-02-01 


Come abroad this summer—to Canada! There’s 





° ° a ° . CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
a special kind of wonder and magic in a Canadian vacation 

BUREAU OTTAWA, CANADA 
that makes people glad they came and anxious to come ~, ae a oT a a 
back again. Canada is easy and inexpensive to get to 


and no passports are required. Start planning now by _— 


PLEASE PRINT 
mailing the coupon today. The vacation package 
ADDRESS 


+ - 


has been prepared especially for teachers. ) 


ye} . , F >TAT 
Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope ro TOWN . : 
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WHAT'S COMING 
IN WORLD WEEK 





FOR SECOND SEMESTER.. 


WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS (pages 
10-15) Dramatic new approach 
to current affairs for the class- 
room. Weekly units, as easy to 
teach as chapters of a textbook— 
yet covering today’s events as no 
textbook can. (See weekly outline 
at right.) 





U. S. AFFAIRS (pages 16-18) 
Wide-ranging feature articles on 
the new Congress . . . recent polit- 
ical and economic trends... 
young people in communities 
across the country. 





| 
| 


} 

















NEWS AND NEWSMAKERS 
(pages 5-9) Five pages reporting 


2 the week’s news — clearly, objec- 

tively. For human interest, 

weekly briefs on newsmakers 

os | here and abroad. And once a 

th month, a special round-up, “Sci- 
s- ence in the News.” 


QUIZZES AND TESTS (pages 19- 
22) (1) Weekly workbook quiz 
page; also (2) a 4-page review 
test at the end of the year. 

























NEW FEATURES 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS 
IN SCIENCE (pages 24-25) by 
Isaac Asimov, award-winning sci- 
ence author for youth. A fasci- 
nating weekly feature telling how 
science, in each age, has affected 
the course of history. 


MEETING THE TEST — College 
Boards? Aptitude tests? Scholar- 
ship qualifying tests? This exclu- 
sive bi-weekly series helps 
familiarize students (and par- 
ents) with the various kinds of 
standardized tests . . . what they 
measure, what the results mean 
and do not mean. 





2 BIG SPECIAL ISSUES 





7-T 
















Second Semester 


WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS 


Jan. 30—Middle East—1. United Arab 
Republic and Its Allies 
Feb. 6—Middle East—2. The Other 
Arab States 

Feb. 13—Middle East—3. Israel 
Feb. 20—(special issue: Your Career) 
Feb. 27—(special issue: Congress ‘at Work) 
March 6 —Asia’s Divided Nations— 

1. The Two Chinas 
March 13—Asia’s Divided Nations— 

2. The Two Koreas 
March 20—Asia’s Divided Nations— 

3. The Two Viet Nams 
April 3—Asia’s Neutrals—1l. Indonesia 
April 10—Asia’s Neutrals—2. India 
April 17—Our Asian Allies—1. Pakistan 
April 24—Our Asian Allies—2. Japan 
May 1—Our Asian Allies—3. Thailand 
May 8—Nations on Our Borders—1. Canada 
May 15—Nations on Our Borders—2. Mexico 


YOUR CAREER (Feb. 20) Latest, expert guidance to help stu- 
dents choose a career and start preparing for it now. Contents 
will include vocational aptitude 
tests, list of scholarships and free 
career pamphlets, discussion of ca- 
reers for girls. 










CONGRESS AT WORK (Feb. 27) 
To update your textbook, a big spe- 
cial issue on the new 86th Congress. 
Current members of both houses... 
U. S. map showing party line-ups in Congress and comparison 
with the 85th Congress. How a bill becomes law: step-by-step in 
fast-reading text and pictures. Also human-interest stories taking 
students inside the Capitol . . . and a first-hand account of a Con- 
gressman’s working day. 

















continued next page... 











STUDENT COPY 


OF WORLD WEEK 




















... continued 


Scholastic Teacner 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Se igi 


Your Teacher Edition of 
Worup WEEK, sent free 
with 10 or more student 





copies. Education news, 
new equipment and 
methods, TV-radio guide 
for teachers. Also lesson 
plans for Wortp WEEK 
(see pages 9-T, 10-T fol- 
lowing the student copy ). Don’t Miss—“The 
Teacher's Income Tax,” a special article the 
first week of second semester—with many 
tips to save you time and money on your 
tax return. 


1958-59 WORLD NEWS MAP — Full-color 
wall map (34” x 44”) ... expressly designed 
for teaching with Wortp WEEK. Free with 
10 or more new subscriptions. 


SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS WORKBOOK — 
52 pages including: How to Study, How to 
Read Maps and Charts, How to Use the 
Library. 10¢ each, up to the number of 
semester subscriptions. 





(Teacher Edition 
continues at back, 


page 9-T). 


ORDER 
NOW 
FOR SECOND 
SEMESTER 


Fill out the order card 
opposite, telling the 
number of students 
you expect to have. 
Check the box marked 
“tentative.” You may 
revise your order up to 
three weeks after re- 
ceipt of first copies — 
you won't be billed 
until your order is final. 


WORLD WEEK pub- 
lished weekly during 
the school year. 
Second semester sub- 
scriptions (15 issues): 
60¢ per student. 


WORLD WEEK 


33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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H Malaya’s Monarch Abdu! Rahman 
(See Newsmakers; p. 5) 
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Cover design by World- Week “ & 
staff artist Charles Beck 
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From buggy seats 


swivel seats 


Chrysler Corporation gives you 


a look at car history — 


from a sitting position 





* AROUND 1900 YOU HAD TO CLIMB WAY UP TO SIT DOWN. Getting 

* in was hard—and so were the seats. They were often filled 
with just cattle hair. Foam rubber—used widely in today’s 
Forward Look cars—was a long, long way off. 





AND NOW, SWIVEL SEATS—EASIEST WAY EVER TO GET IN AND OUT. 
They’re a natural for today’s sleek low cars, because they turn 
like a fancy office chair to let you in and out. No more sliding, 
knee-banging, head-bumping. They’re the most modern seats 
of all—and only 1959 Cars of The Forward Look have them! 


New swivel seats are just another proof that you get the 
good things first from Chrysler Corporation! Ask Dad 
and Mom to stop in at the dealer’s with you so you can 
all try them out for yourselves. And take a drive in the 
cars that can do what they look like they can do—the 
1959 Cars of The Forward Look! 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE > 
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COMFORT CAME LAST IN 1896. A car was 
often just a buggy with an engine at- 
tached. Few people worried about com- 
fortable seats; the big question was, 
“Will this contraption run?” 
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FIRST CAR SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED FOR SITTING COMFORT. 
The 1934 Chrysler Airflow introduced a carload of new 
engineering ideas. Seats were built for the way people 
actually sit, and placed to give a comfortable ride. 














HOW SWIVEL SEATS 
work. When you 
push side lever, seat 
swings around on : 
silent nylon bear- 
ings. When you sit : 
down and swing in- - 
to car, seat locks in : 
place and you’re 
ready to go. 








IMPORTANT EXTRA: center armrest flips up . 
to give plenty of room for three in front. 
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THE SAFE MODERN 


SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR. 


is the best shaving instrument available today! 


The reason is simple: Design and engineering 


To shave safely and comfortably, a razor must do three things: 


STRETCH AND SMOOTH THE SKIN IN FRONT OF THE BLADE 








Bz re. ] The Schick solid guard bar, with Other razors, lacking these im- 

} serrations running parallel to the portant serrations, can permit 

KR S | blade edge, does this effectively. 5 the skin to bunch up between 

f “*y | Your whiskers are set up to be the guard bar and the blade edge, 

e \ shaved off closely, smoothly and \ causing the blade to dig in, 
j \ comfortably. / st, scrape and nick. 











ALWAYS HOLD THE BLADE FIRMLY IN PROPER POSITION IN THE RAZOR HEAD 





The Schick blade dispenser auto- f an | If other razors are not screwed 


matically opens razor, changes tight enough, the blade is loose 


blade and closes razor. Each — — | and can chatter over your face. 
| rigid, triple-honed Schick blade Ty &&. | If they are screwed too tight, the 
| is always precisely positioned in it J blade is bent out of shape and 
the razor head, and is locked in 7} can scrape your face. There is al- 


place in a vise-like grip. And the —— | ways variance in blade position, 
blade corners are shielded so < m4) | and the blade corners are ex- 
they can’t nick or cut your skin. | # C | posed, can nick your skin. 

Z| 

















CONSISTENTLY HOLD BLADE AT PROPER ANGLE TO THE SKIN 


] ery | When the flat Schick razor head ae aie a The rounded shaving head and 
Jed is held against your face, the * = blade exposure of other razors 
blade is automatically placed at make it impossible to maintain a 


| 
| the proper angle to your skin safe shaving angle throughout 
| approximately 31°. Your face is 
automatically protected. 


your shave. The blade can scrape 
_| your face at an angle up to 45°. 








The compact Schick shaving head and perfectly balanced handle permit you to shave with a precise 


control impossible with other razors. Once you’ve tried it, other razors will seem clumsy. As 


: — j DP, for electric razors, none can give nearly as close a shave as the Schick Safety 
j whe q . . 
Ctaegg ld; | Razor, yet none offers greater comfort of shaving. And a clean, refreshing 
Add ///; wt 8 5 
Add / . 
iin lather shave helps keep your face free from blemishes. 
Aa, hdd ny | " 
Prams 
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Offer closes March 1, 1959 a8 








THE CUTAWAY 





The coolest square on the campus today! 


The square-toe idea started in Italy; swept across the Continent. Now 
our American-made version is fracturing sales records at Thom McAn. 
We have it in slip-on, buckle-on or lace-on models, black or brown, only 


$8.95.* Be the first in your crowd to tell your feet: it’s not polite to point! 
@SLIGHTLY HIGHER DENVER WEST 


THE CUTAWAY: $8.95 ONLY AT 


Thom McAn 
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Drawn for ““World Week’’ by Brandei 


Malaya’s Monarch, Abdul Rahman 


ELECTED ‘KING’ 


EACH of the world’s nations has 
a head of state. But only Malaya 
has a “Supreme Head of State” 
(Yang di Pertuan Agong in the 
Malay language). 

The man who bears this imposing 
title is 63-year-old Sir Abdul Rah- 
man. He did not become the Su- 
preme Head of State by birth. He 
was elected to the position. Chosen 
by the nine rulers of the states in the 
Federation of Malaya, Sir Abdul 
Rahman became monarch of this 
newly independent nation in South- 
east Asia in 1957. 

In that year Britain ended her rule 
over a country prized for its rich 
resources of rubber and tin. But 
Malaya remained within the British 
Commonwealth, a free association of 
nations including many of Britain’s 
former colonies. 

Malaya’s government resembles 
Britain’s. Sir Abdul “reigns but does 
not rule.” Political authority is vested 
in an elected parliament, which is 
headed by the prime minister. 

Abdul Rahman was born in the 
Malayan state of Negri Sembilan. He 
was the first son of the ruler of that 
small Malayan region. After the 
finest education Malaya had to offer, 
young Abdul was sent to Britain. 
There he studied law—and the Brit- 
ish people. 

On his return home, he entered 
the Malayan government service. 
When he was 38 his father died and 
Abdul Rahman was installed as ruler 
of Negri Sembilan. 

In 1957, Sir Abdul Rahman be- 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 26 





came Malaya’s monarch. A heavy 
schedule of ceremonies takes him to 
all parts of the country. He is always 
dressed in beautiful and costly em- 
broidered robes. An umbrella-bearer 
follows him, holding over his head 
the embroidered umbrella of the tra- 
ditional yellow color of Malay roy- 
alty. Under the umbrella, Sir Abdul 
Rahman is always dignified, polite, 
and considerate of others. 

Elected as head of state for a five- 
year term, Sir Abdul Rahman does 
not bother about re-election. It is 
understood that in 1962 another 
Malay ruler will be chosen as Yang 
di Pertuan Agong. Sir Abdul will 
then be a member—without election 
—of the exclusive club of ex-kings. 


ROYAL ROMANCE 

FOR FIFTEEN CENTURIES the 
Emperors of Japan have chosen their 
brides from among the blue-blooded 
beauties of the realm. But within a 
few months this age-old tradition 
will be broken. Japan’s Crown Prince 
Akihito, heir to the throne, has an- 
nounced that he will wed the daugh- 
ter of a Tokyo businessman, Miss 
Michiko Shoda. 

Akihito and Michiko met two 
years ago at a tennis tournament 


near Tokyo. They played against each 

other in a game of mixed doubles. 

Michiko, who is in the champion- 
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ship class, led her team to a decisive 
victory. “Wonderful!” cried the prince. 
Then he rushed to get his camera 
and snapped a picture of his beauti- 
ful adversary. 

Crown Princes of Japan don’t have 
“dates.” But, in the months that fol- 
lowed, Akihito saw Michiko several 
times at the Tokyo Lawn Tennis 
Club. He also wrote her long letters 
and telephoned Michiko as often as 
ten times a day. 

Court officials objected, but the 
Crown Prince had a ready answer. 
A marriage to a commoner, he in- 
sisted, would bring the throne closer 
to the people. When his engagement 
to Michiko was officially announced 
last November, teen-agers were loud 
in their approval. 

The future Emperor and Empress 
of Japan have much in common be- 
sides their love of tennis. Both are 
the same age—24. Both prefer West- 
ern-style clothes, both have visited 
the United States, and both speak 
fluent English. 

After their marriage—probably 
next fall—the couple will live in a 
new $650,000 palace now being built 
for them in Tokyo. 

And, of course, there will be a ten- 
nis court on the palace grounds. 
Akihito still hopes that, with prac- 
tice, he can beat his favorite tennis 
player—Michiko. 








Wide World photo 


PARTNERS FOR LIFE: Small wonder tennis is the favorite sport of Japan’s Crown 
Prince Akihito and his bride-elect, Michiko Shoda. They first met on a tennis court. 
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Batista Flees, Cuban Rebels Take Power 


Cuban dictator Fulgencio 
Batista fled into exile as his re- 
gime collapsed under the ham- 
mering of rebel forces led by 
Fidel Castro. 


As we went to press, Castro, 31, 
had named Manuel Urrutia, 58—a 
lawyer and judge—as - provisional 
president, pending free elections. His 
selection had the approval of other 
anti-Batista organizations in Cuba. 

Batista, who had been dictator for 
most of the last 25 years, made a 
hasty flight from Havana, Cuba's 
capital. His refuge: the Dominican 
Republic—ruled by his friend, dicta- 


tor Gen. Rafael Trujillo Molina. 
Hundreds of Batista’s supporters 
also escaped to the Dominican Re- 
public or to the United States, fol- 
lowing a series of dramatic rebel 
victories over the Cuban army. In 
the two weeks prior to Batista’s fall, 
rebel forces had seized most of the 
major cities in central Cuba, includ- 
ing Sancti Spiritus and Encrucijada, 
and were preparing to march on 
Havana (see map). 

»>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Batista, 58, 
originally seized power in 1933, 
when he was an army sergeant. For 
the next seven years, he was the 
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Cities underlined or boxed were scenes of bloodshed during two-year revolt. 





UPI photo 


Rebel group hoists banner of “26 July Movement” to hail Castro’s victory. 


“power behind the throne” during a 
succession of weak presidents. 

In 1940, Batista—by then a colonel 
—was elected to a regular four-year 
presidential term. He retired in 1944 
—but in 1952 he again seized power 
in a military coup. Two years later, 
he won an election in which he was 
the only candidate. 

Batista’s supporters lauded his so- 
cial reforms and the prosperity Cuba 
enjoyed under his regime. But. his 
enemies accused him of graft, de- 
struction of civil liberties, and brutal 
treatment of opponents. 

On July 26, 1953, a fiery 26-year- 
old Cuban lawyer named Fidel Cas- 
tro and a group of young supporters 
tried to start an uprising. It failed— 
but out of it grew the “26th of July 
Movement” under Castro's leader- 
ship (note movement's banner saying 
“26 J.” in photo below). 

Castro, who fled to Mexico after 
the 1953 revolt failed, returned to 
Cuba in 1956 and set up headquar- 
ters in the mountain jungles of Ori- 
ente Province (see map). There he 
gathered recruits and built up a 
tough, savage guerrilla force. 


HIT-AND-RUN REBEL RAIDS 


For more than a year, Batista’s 
larger and better-equipped army 
kept Castro’s men bottled up in east- 
ern Cuba. But the rebels successfully 
staved off defeat. They fought with 
arms smuggled from abroad or cap- 
tured in hit-and-run raids on Cuban 
army convoys. 

Last year they became strong 
enough to begin inching their way 
westward. At the same time, rebel 
agents throughout Cuba began a vig- 
orous campaign of sabotage. They 
blew up bridges and trains, assassi- 
nated pro-Batista politicians and 
“stole” Cuban airliners in mid-air. 

In fighting the rebellion, Batista 
resorted to counter-terror, imposed 
martial law, suspended constitu- 
tional guarantees, and enforced strict 
censorship of press and radio. These 
drastic measures turned many more 
Cubans against Batista. 

In an effort to regain support, 
Batista held a presidential election 























last November 3 in which he did not 
run as a candidate. Winner by a 
heavy margin was Batista’s hand- 
picked successor, Andres Rivero 
Aguero. But only 40 per cent of the 
voters had cast ballots. Rebel chief- 
tain Castro denounced the election 
as a “farce and fraud.” (Aguero, who 
was scheduled to take office on Feb. 
24, fled into exile with Batista.) 

Our Government had maintained a 
strictly neutral position throughout 
the rebellion. However, each side in 
the struggle accused the U.S. of 
helping the other side. Batista’s 
forces charged that the U.S. aided 
the rebels by cutting off arms sales 
to Cuba. Castro, in turn, charged 
that U.S. tanks sold to Nicaragua 
were resold to Batista by Nicaragua 
for use against the rebels. 


U.S. “NOT UNHAPPY” 


U.S. officials were reported as “not 
unhappy” over the collapse of 
Batista’s regime. But as we went te 
press, some officials expressed fears 
that Cuba might be in for a period of 
political conflict between Castro and 
other anti-Batista factions. 

The U.S. Government has always 
been deeply interested in what hap- 
pens in Cuba, which is only 90 miles 
from Florida. In fact, the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 enabled Cuba 
to win its independence from Spain. 
Today we have a big naval base at 
Guantanamo, and Havana is a favor- 
ite holiday spot for U.S. vacationers. 

Cuba is our largest supplier of 
sugar—and the world’s largest sugar 
producer. Most of the crop comes 
from eastern Cuba, where the har- 
vest is under way this month. Larg- 
est island of the West Indies, Cuba 
is about the size of Pennsylvania and 
has about 6,000,000 people. 


7 Latin Dictators 


Collapse of the Batista regime 
brought to seven the total of Latin 
American dictators who have lost 
their jobs or their lives since 1954. 
Pyune 30, 1954: Pro-Communist 
Arbenz Guzman of Guatemala—over- 
thrown by revolt. 

Sept. 19, 1955: Peron of Argentina 
—fled into exile during revolt. 
Sept. 29, 1956: Gen. Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua assassinated. 
(His son is now president.) 

Dec. 12, 1956: Magloire of Haiti— 
exiled after unsuccessful attempt to 


Reds Fire“Cosmic” Rocket 


Soviet scientists launched a sat- 
ellite that traveled farther than 
any man-made object ever be- 
fore hurled into space. 

The Soviet rocket, launched Janu- 
ary 2, was reported proceeding on 
course as we went to press. It was 
expected to become the first man- 
made planet, going into orbit around 
the sun. The last stage of the rocket 
was said to weigh about 3,245 pounds. 

At one point, the rocket released a 
stream of sodium particles that re- 
sembled the tail of a comet. The 
glowing particles enabled trackers 
on Earth to check the rocket’s course. 

The Soviet rocket was estimated 
to have a speed of 6.96 miles per 
second. This was slightly less than 
the seven-mile-a-second speed re- 
quired for a rocket to escape the pull 
of.Earth’s gravity and orbit within 
the solar system. It was expected 
that the rocket would pass about 
5,000 miles behind the moon, which 
at that time would be about 219,000 
miles from the Earth. The pull of the 
moon’s gravity on the rocket would 
whip it into the speed needed (seven 
miles a second) for the satellite to 
escape the pull of the Earth’s gravity 
and orbit around the sun. 

The Russians announced that the 
new rocket had instruments to 
gather data on the moon’s radioac- 
tivity, magnetism, cosmic radiation, 
and other information about outer 
space. Three transmitters broadcast 
this data back to the earth. 
PWHAT’S BEHIND IT: The USS. 


has made four unsuccessful efforts to © 


fire a rocket to the vicinity of the 
moon. Pioneer II, the second moon 
shoot by the Air Force, rose 71,300 
miles. That was farther into space 


Out in 5 Years 


perpetuate his rule as president. 
May 10, 1957: Rojas Pinilla of Co- 
lombia—forced out of office by re- 
volt. (He is now on trial on charges 
of corruption during his regime.) 
PJan. 23, 1958: Perez Jimenez of 
Venezuela—fled on heels of revolt. 
PJan. 1, 1959: Batista of Cuba—fled 
at climax of two-year revolt. 

Dictatorships which still prevail in 
Latin America: Gen. Rafael Trujille 
Molina in the Dominican Republic: 
Gen. Alfredo Stroesner in Paraguay: 
and Francois Duvalier in Haiti. 
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than any previous rocket had gone, 
but only about one third of the way 
to the moon. The President has since 
ordered two more U.S. moon shoots. 

Political experts observed that the 
Soviets timed their rocket shoot to 
coincide with the arrival in the U.S. 
of Soviet First Deputy Premier An- 
astas I. Mikoyan (see last week's 
news review). The Russians expected 
the success of the new rocket to 
furnish Mikoyan with a psycholog- 
ical advantage in bargaining around 
the diplomatic table. 


Top Scientists Meet 


America’s top scientists held 
their annual “scientific smorgas- 
bord” in Washington, D.C. 


More than 5,000 U.S. scientists at- 
tended the 125th annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (AAAS). The 
“menu” offered 1;200 papers report- 
ing the latest scientific findings from 
A to Z—astronomy to zoology. 

Here is a capsule round-up of 
some of the major AAAS reports: 
PBy 2000 A.D., America’s popula- 
tion is likely to soar to 350,000,000— 
twice the size of our 1958 popula- 
tion. To feed these new mouths, our 
farmers will have to produce four 
times as much food as in 1958. One 
result: an end to our farm surplus. 

In recent years, our farmers have 
been producing much more food 
than we can eat. These food sur- 
pluses have driven down farm in- 
comes. To prop up falling farm 
incomes, the Government pays farm- 
ers about $7,000,000,000 a year in 
price supports and other assistance. 
PA “master” machine has been in- 
vented that drives its “slaves”—other 
machines—as hard as possible. The 
machine, called Opcon, is an elec- 
tronic “brain.” It “bosses” an assem- 
bly line of other machines. If Opcon 
detects that one of the other ma- 
chines is falling behind schedule, it 
makes split-second calculations to 
speed up production. 

PSome forms of life can live in a 
vacuum (which is airless). This was 
proved by placing spores in a 
vacuum chamber. Spores are seeds— 
visible only under a microscope—that 
are released by flowerless plants. 
This fact means that spores, which 
weigh very little, may occasionally 
escape the Earth’s gravity and drift 
into space. They then might travel 
through space from one planet to an- 
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other. If this theory is correct, plant 
life similar to that on Earth may have 
been carried to other planets. 

>Mars definitely has life on it. What 
does the life look like? Probably 
plant life of some sort. Further in- 
formation will have to wait until 
earthlings rocket a TV camera to 
Mars, or pay a visit in person. 

PIf the U.S. is to keep pace with 
the Soviet Union, American 
women must enter the ranks of sci- 
ence, said Arthur Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. He pointed out that the U.S. 
still faces a shortage of engineers, 
scientists, and mathematicians. Fe- 
male brainpewer—America’s greatest 
untapped natural 
help to fill this need, he said. 


U.N. Scoreboard for ’58 


The United Nations General 
Assembly took a temporary re- 
cess, ending a year of alternate 
progress and frustration. 

Most observers, surveying the 
work of the regular 1958 session, 
agreed that the Assembly was se- 
riously hampered by obstructive 
Communist tactics. The Soviet Union 


more 
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HEIGH HO! COME TO THE FAIR! 
To help defrost the “cold war,” the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union have agreed 
to exchange exhibits of cultural, sci- 
entific, and technological achievements 

The U‘S. fair is scheduled to open in 
Moscow on July 4 for a run of six weeks 
We'll show the Russians our brilliant 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, ballet by 
Jerome Robbins, a jazz band, Ciner- 
ama, fin-tailed automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, and other products. 

-Russia’s fair will be in New York 
City for four weeks starting June 21, 
offering exhibits of Soviet _ ballet, 
theatre, painting, sculpture, models 
of sputniks, an atomic-powered ice- 
breaker, and a showcase of Russian 
machinery. 


PEACE PACT ON POTOMAC. A 
“fishing feud” between Maryland and 
Virginia ended with the signing of a 
“peace treaty” by both states. The treaty 
replaces the Maryland-Virginia Com- 
pact of 1785 which had regulated fish- 
ing rights on the Potomac River for 
172 years. 

The Potomac River flows along the 
boundary between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia—but the whole river is inside 
Maryland’s boundaries. The 1785 pact 
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gmerican concert artists in europe 


UPI photo 


American Music-Man in Paris 


M 
Many U.S. impresarios make 
their reputations by importing 
concert artists from Europe. But 
Jay K. Hoffman, 25 (left), is doing 
just the opposite. He’s started an | 
organization to sponsor concerts in 
Paris with young Americans as 
stars. Result: a big break for ow ? 
artists, good music for Parisians. 
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and its satellites systematically op- 
posed most proposals made by non- 
Communist countries. Nevertheless, 
the Assembly was able to roll up 
these accomplishments in 1958: 

> Admitted Africa’s newest independ- 
ent nation—Guinea—as the _ 82nd 
member of the U.N. 

PSet up an 18-nation committee, as 
proposed by the U.S., to draft plans 
for the peaceful uses of outer space— 
under international control. 
>Condemned continued Communist 
“repression of human rights” in Red- 
ruled Hungary. The Assembly also 
declined either to accept or reject 
the credentials of U.N. delegates sent 
by Hungarys puppet government. 
Thus the Hungarian delegation was 





allowed Virginians to fish in the river. 
As years went by, Virginia oystermen 
began using power dredges to scoop 
oysters out of the Potomac. Maryland 
claimed this was ruining the oyster 
beds. Maryland conservation boats tried 
to stop Virginia oyster dredgers. Hot 
words—and sometimes bullets—flew. 
Under the new agreement, Virginia 
is assured of fishing rights, but the 
problem of oyster-dredging is to be set- 
tled by a new commission with mem- 
bers from both states. This new Compact 
was signed at Mount Vernon, George 
Washington’s home. Washington him- 
self helped arrange the 1785 Compact. 


GIRLS TAKING OVER? Forestry 
projects in 4-H Club work, long con- 
sidered the exclusive province of boys, 
are gaining greater appeal among girls. 
So indicates the list of 12 national 4-H 
Forestry Program winners for 1958. 
Half the winners are girls! 

Selected by state and federal exten- 
sion services as the best among 70,000 
youths participating in 4-H forestry, 
projects were: Gail Briner, 18, Yoncalla, 
Ore.; Kaye Christopher, 17, Marathon, 
N.Y.; Teddy Estess, 16, Tylertown, 
Miss.; Herby Branscum, Jr., Onia, Ark.; 
Norman Underwood, 17, Calhoun, Ga.; 
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given only a “provisional status” 
in the Assembly. 
PAgain blocked Soviet attempts to 
give China’s seat in the Assembly to 
Red China. 
Created a $23,000,000 special U.N. 
fund to provide more economic aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 
PAuthorized the expenditure of 
$19,000,000 in 1959 to keep the U.N. 
Emergency Force in the troubled 
Mid-East as a “watchdog” for peace. 
On February 20, the Assembly will 
convene in a special session to dis- 
cuss the political future of the Brit- 
ish and French Cameroons. Both 
African countries are U.N. trust ter- 
ritories and are scheduled to become 
independent later this year. 


Marilyn Ravenscroft, Tuttle, Idaho; 
Dee Ann Deutsch, Newburgh, Ind.; 
Gretchen Ann Pohnert, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Gary Thomas, Aberdeen, Wash.; 
Kenneth Kissel, Moundsville, W. Va.; 
Cornelius Minihan, Buzzards Bay, Mass.; 
and Starley Dayton, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


U.S. WINS DAVIS CUP. With a big 
assist from Peru, the U.S. has won the 
Davis Cup—symbol of amateur tennis 
supremacy. The U.S. copped the cup by 
beating Australia, which had won the 
cup every year but one since 1950. 

Spark-plug of our victory: 22-year-old 
Alejandro Olmedo of Peru. He won two 
singles matches and teamed with Ham 
Richardson, America’s No. 1 player, to 
win a doubles match. Young “Alex the 
Great” was eligible for the U.S. team 
because he had lived in the U.S. for 
the past five years and Peru has no 
Davis Cup team. He is a student at the 
University of California. 


“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS” wrote Robert Burns, Scotland’s 
greatest poet. January 25 is the 200th 
anniversary of his birth. Some of his 
poems set to music that you probably 
know: Auld Lang Syne, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, and Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. 
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{HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS... 





FREEDOMS CALL: Last year, 18-year-old Janice Cush- 
ing of Wilmington, Del., decided to advertise for a 
“pen pal” overseas. Since part of her family had emi- 
grated from Poland, Janice chose a Polish-language 
newspaper for her ad. Shortly after the ad appeared, she 
received a reply from Andrzej Kanik, a teen-ager in 
Warsaw. In the months that followed, Janice and 
Andrzej corresponded regularly. Janice wrote about her 
high school and of the dances and parties she attended. 
To Andrzej, it seemed like a far different world from 
the grim one he knew behind the Iron Curtain. He 
vowed that some day he would escape to the West. 
Carefully, Andrzej laid his plans. He signed up as an 
apprentice seaman on a Polish ship bound for Britain. 
When the ship reached its destination, Andrzej escaped 
ashore and was granted political asylum by the British 
authorities. Now, he hopes to come to America—to meet 
the girl who changed his life. 


LITTERBUGS WITHOUT LITTER: For many New 
Yorkers, last month was one of the gloomiest Decembers 
on record. A strike of newspaper deliverers had forced 
the city’s nine major dailies to cease publication—much 
to the dismay of New York’s 5,700,000 newspaper 
readers. Newspaper publishers estimated their losses in 
the millions. And department stores complained that 


the lack of newspaper advertising had thinned the 
Christmas crowds of shoppers. About the only bright 
note came from New York’s Sanitation Department: Lit- 
ter collections were off 25 per cent! 


— Stl 





U.P.I. Photo 
FAVORITE FRUIT: Attractive Nancy Busser, a high school 
junior from York Haven, Pennsylvania, has a very good rea- 


son for liking apples. Nancy was voted Queen of Apple 
Dessert Baking in her home state. (P.S. She really can bake.) 


OF THOUGHT SPEECH A. 
PRESS... 


NOBEL PRIZE-W INNER 
BORIS PASTERNAK 


-ENSLAVED PEOP. 


-SHLENCED. 
UNITED 


NATIONS: STAND UD FO Roy 
THEIR FREEDOM! | 
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Wide World photo 


KEEPING THE SOVIETS POSTED: Last month the 
United Nations General Assembly observed the tenth 
anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Directly across the street from U.N. headquar- 
ters in New York, an unofficial group erected the above 
poster. The group is the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, consisting of former political leaders who fled 
from their native lands in Eastern Europe after the 
Soviets seized control. The poster shows Boris Pas- 
ternak, the Russian author who under pressure from 
the Soviets recently turned down the Nobel Prize. Pas- 
ternak’s award-winning novel, Doctor Zhivago, was con- 
demned by Soviet officials because it dared to criticize 
communism. The poster pointedly reminds the Soviets 
that they, too, signed the U. N. declaration on human 
rights—which proclaims freedom of thought for all men 
in all lands. 


TEEN TOPICS: Teen-age dating habits vary greatly 
from one part of the country to another. But an inten- 
sive nationwide survey by the Girl Scouts of America 
offers some general conclusions on the subject. Today’s 
average teen-age girl, it seems, starts dating at 14. By 
the time she is 16, she is likely to have dates nearly 
every weekend. But only 20 per cent of the girls who 
were polled favored “steady dating.” Asked what makes 
a girl popular with a boy, they rated personality highe: 
than physical appearance. Now someone ought to ask 
the boys what they think. 


ENDQUOTE: “A man will sometimes devote all his life 
to the development of one part of his body—the wish- 


bone.”—Robert Frost, Pulitzer Prize poet 
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_ MINERAL WEALTH: A jet of water breaks up a tin-bearing gravel bank 
~t step in mining the riches that tie concealed in. Mataya‘s soil 


Though four-fifths of Malaya 
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MALAYAN MOSQUE: A few miles fram the teeming jungle rises this 
Masiem house of worship in Penang, an enchanting island of quiet.beduly, 







alayan people—in lab- 
ns, and elsewhere 
ns main assets. 














NE MAY envy the students in 

Malaya. Fifteen days ago, they 
celebrated New Year’s Day like all 
of us. But they still have three New 
Year’s Day holidays due them before 
December 31, 1959. 

The reason for this over 
of New Year’s Days stems from the 
unusual make-up of the Malayan 
population. There three main 
groups of people in Malaya. And 
each observes its own traditional New 
Year’s Day. But the Malayans, being 
a tolerant (and feast-loving) folk, 
enthusiastically celebrate all New 
Year's Days. 

Malaya’s three groups are 


abundance 


are 


1) the 


Malays, (2) the Chinese, and (3) the 
East Indians. It’s important, in Ma- 
laya, to know the difference between 
a Malayan and a Malay. The Malays 
are brown-skinned people who have 
lived in Malaya for centuries. But a 
Malayan is any person who now lives 
in Malaya. Thus a Malayan can be a 
Malay, a Chinese, or an East Indian. 

Nearly half of. the 6,400,000 Ma- 
layans Malays. And almost all 
Malays Moslems—believers in 
the religion of Islam. The Moslem 
New Year's Day (April 10 in 1959) 
is especially important to them. More 
than a third of the Malayans are 
Chinese, and they naturally celebrate 


are 
are 
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The Makaeyaass 


Chinese plus East Indians outnumber Malays in this newly independent Asian land 


the Chinese New Year's Day (Feb- 
ruary 8 in 1959). East Indians make 
up more than an eighth of Malaya’s 
population, and most East Indians 
are Hindus by religion. The Hindus 
have still another New Year's Day 
that begins their religious year ( No- 
vember 1 in 1959). 

These three peoples, Malays, Chi- 
nese, and East Indians, live side by 
side in a country that has been inde- 
pendent for less than two years. 
Previously this Southeast Asian land 
was ruled by Britain. Asia’s youngest 
nation, Malaya is about the size of 
New York State. The southern tip of 
Malaya is close to the Equator. And 
through the center of the country run 
mountains whose peaks rise as high 
as 7,000 feet. 

Most of these mountains are cov- 
ered with dense vegetation. Indeed 
four fifths of Malaya is a jungle that 
is almost impassable. 

On the west side of the long, nar- 
row peninsula on which Malaya lies, 
is the capital, Kuala Lumpur (pop. 
300,000). The country is famed for 
its millions of rubber trees and its tin 
mines. Together, these make up Ma- 


laya’s most important sources of 
wealth. 
The climate features three H's: 


heat, humidity—and high rainfall. But 
generally the nights and early morn- 
ings are pleasantly cool. 

Malaya boasts that it is one of the 
healthiest tropical countries in the 
world. Malaria, a disease that was 
once a great killer, has been brought 
under control. Hospitals and clinics 
have been built throughout the coun- 
try. 

About three out of four Malayans 
earn their living from the land or the 
sea. They may raise rice, tend rubber 
trees, or catch fish. Groves of rubber 
trees cover the incredible total of 
well over half Malaya’s cultivated 
land. And about 55 per cent of the 
output of rubber comes from estates 


























owned by big companies—many of 
them British or American. -The rest 
of the rubber is produced on small 
holdings owned by Malayans. From 
Malaya’s rubber trees comes about a 
third of the world’s entire output of 
natural rubber. 

Tin is Malaya’s leading mineral 
and the country produces about a 
third of the world’s output of this 
Some bauxite, and 
lso mined. 

As yet, there is little modern in- 
dustry Malaya. Rubber and tin 

re processed; cement, soap, rubber 
shoes, and bricks are produced. 

Malaya, however, is the most pros- 
perous country in Southeast Asia. 
The yearly income per per- 
son is $230—this is about twice the 
figure for neighboring Thailand. Very 
few people are miserably poor—and 
this is unusual for an Asian country. 

Rubber and tin are Malaya’s big- 


metal. iron ore, 


coal are a 


In 


average 


Secrets of the Jungle 


FACT OR FICTION? 


N ALAYA’S MATTED JUNGLES 
may hide some of the world’s 
most amazing secrets. 

Primitive tribes, numbering several 
thousands, live in these huge areas. 
And some of the tribesmen claim they 
have seen a strange monster in an iso- 
lated lake. Its head is said to be about 
two feet in diameter, and -its body 
about the same size as that of a rhi- 
noceros. 

What's more, two highly trustworthy 
witnesses, one British and the other 
East Indian, also say that they have 
seen the monster. Unfortunately, 
neither had a camera at the time. 

Perhaps even more fantastic is the 
five-year-old report given by three 
Malayans. They all described two men 
and one woman they had spotted at 
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MALAYANS ALL: From left to right, a Malay, a Chinese, and two East Indians 
have learned that their country’s different groups have much in common. 


gest exports. Her most important 
customers are Britain and the U. S. 
Because so much of Malaya’s culti- 
vated land produces rubber, she im- 
ports half the rice she needs. 

Education has recently become a 
passion with Malayans. Back in 1950, 
when the last estimates were made, 
about 60 per cent of the Malayans 
were illiterate. Today, education at 
all levels is being expanded and the 
Malayan educational authorities are 
too busy to estimate how many Ma- 
layans can read and write. 

One of the many tasks that Malaya 
faces is to draw its different peoples 
closer together, so that they will think 


of themselves as Malayans as well 
as being Malays, Chinese, East 
Indians. The different languages, re- 
ligions, and customs of these groups 
now tend to divide them. 

In the opinion of most observers, 
the task of building a united nation 
is Malaya’s greatest problem. This 
must be undertaken in the shadow 
of a ten-year-old war against Com- 
munist rebels. The Communists have 
been driven back deep into the jun- 
gles and are no longer a serious 
threat. But large forces are still 


or 


needed to hunt them down in their 
remote 
Newest Nation,” 


hiding places (see “Asia’s 


pp. 14-15). 





the edge of the jungle. These “people” 
had low, receding foreheads, and 
prominent ridges above their eyes. 
They made off when they saw the 
Malayans. Could they be ape-men who 
had survived in the jungle? Or was 
the report a hoax? 

Vernon Bartlett, an English journal- 
list, interviewed the three Malayans 
who said they had seen the ape-men. 
He decided that the report was not an 
elaborate practical joke. First, the 
three Malayans each spoke a different 


language. That seemed to rule out the 
possibility that they had made up the 
story together. Second, these Malayans 
were all illiterate, had never heard of 
ape-men, and consequently would be 
unlikely to describe something they 
had never heard of. 

It is possible, therefore—just pos- 
sible—that ape-men do still exist. But 
the chances of finding them are very 
small. Malaya’s jungles are thick and 
huge, and make one of the world’s 
best hiding places. 
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Wide World photo 
WINNING FREEDOM: A handshake between British Colonial 
Secretary Lennox-Boyd, left, and Malayan Prime Minister Ab- 
dul Rahman signified agreement on freedom for Malaya. 
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British Information Services photo 
DEFENDING FREEDOM: Malayan police are on guard against 
Communist guerrillas. The ten-year-old struggle with these 
jungle-based rebels has been arduous but successful. 





Having met and beaten back a Communist rebellion, 


Malaya now faces the problem of unifying its peoples 


T WAS a bright, sunny morning that August 31, 1957. 
The stadium of Kuala Lumpur, Malaya’s capital, was 
crowded with 50,000 people. They listened quietly as 
\lalaya’s prime minister read a proclamation stating 
that Malaya was independent—no longer ruled by Brit- 
ain. Then, all together, 50,000 Malayans shouted 
“Merdeka!”—the Malay word for “freedom.” 

Four hundred and forty-six years before, in 1511, the 
first Europeans had established themselves in Malaya. 
In that year, Portugal seized Malacca—a port in Malaya. 
Then, as now, Malaya was of great strategic importance. 
The peninsula lies at one of the great crossroads of the 
world. Ships going from Europe to the Far East pass 
along its coasts. The shortest sea route from the lands 
around the Indian Ocean to the countries bordering the 
western Pacific passes through the Strait of Malacca— 
the narrow strip of water that separates Malaya from 
the Indonesian island of Sumatra. 

The Portuguese held the port of Malacca to protect 
their trade with the Far East. But Portugal's power de- 
clined and the power of Britain grew. In 1786, the 
British acquired their first foothold in Malaya. A few 
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years later Malacca was added to it. At this time there 
were few people in Malaya and almost all of them were 
Malays. They lived in small independent states, headed 
by Malay rulers. 

It was not until the middle of the 19th century that 
Britain began to bring large areas of Malaya under her 
control. One by one local rulers agreed to accept a 
British “resident” at their courts. These rulers pledged 
themselves to follow the residents’ advice on all mat- 
ters except Malay custom and the Islamic religion. By 
1909 this process was complete and all of Malaya was 
under British direction. 

Meanwhile, Chinese and East Indians had been mov- 
ing into Malaya. Other changes also came. Tin mining 
was developed. Rubber trees, brought from Brazil, were 
planted. At the beginning of the 20th century the de- 
mand for rubber soared as automobile production in- 
creased. Acre after acre in Malaya became covered with 
rubber trees. Money poured into the country from the 
sale of rubber abroad. 

The economic development of Malaya continued un- 
til it was interrupted by World War II. In 1941, Japa- 
nese troops invaded the country and quickly conquered 
it. During their occupation of Malaya, the Japanese 
oppressed the Chinese more than they oppressed the 
Malays. As a result many Chinese retreated into the 
jungles and waged guerrilla war against the Japanese. 

After Japan’s defeat in 1945, the British returned to 
Malaya. But it was a different Malaya from the coun- 
try they had left. The Malayan Communist party had 








grown in power. The Chinese guerrilla fighters had 
been largely led by Communists. And the Communists 
were plotting to take over Malaya. 

In 1948 a Communist revolt was launched. Rubber 
estates and mines were attacked, trains derailed, and 
the Chinese who refused to support the Communists 
were murdered. 

The British poured soldiers into Malaya and also 
made an intensive effort to win the support of the 
Malayan people. Villagers were protected from the 
Communists; economic development was pressed for- 
ward; and Malaya was promised self-government within 
i few years. 
efforts succeeded. The Communists were 
driven further and further back into the jungle. Today, 
there are only a few thousand “hard core” Red guer- 
rillas left, lurking in remote areas. 

Independence came to Malaya in 1957, after long 
negotiations between the British’ and the different 
groups in Malaya’s population—the Malays, the Chi- 
nese, and the East Indians. As a result of these talks, the 
Malays secured for themselves a dominant position in 
Malaya’s government. This was achieved by setting up 
special rules regarding Malayan citizenship. 


MALAYS ARE FAVORED 

All Malays are citizens, but not many Chinese or In- 
lians. The non-Malays (Chinese and East Indians) can 
mly become citizens if they meet stiff qualifications, 
ncluding being able to speak Malay or English. But all 
persons born in Malaya after independence are citizens. 
lhe result is that Malays will provide the great majority 
of citizens for many years to come. 

\ group of Malay, Chinese, and East Indian poli- 
ticians formed the Alliance party. This party now has a 
huge majority in Malaya’s parliament. As prime minis- 
ter, a Malay was chosen. He is Tenku (Prince) Abdul 
Rahman, not to be confused with Sir Abdul Rahman 
who is Malaya’s monarch (see Newsmakers on page 5). 

Close ties with Britain were kept by independent 
Malaya. It is a member of the British Commonwealth. 
What's more, several thousand Britons work in Malaya, 
is managers of rubber estates, as employees of the gov- 
ernment of Malaya—and as businessmen. British Com- 
monwealth forces, including units from Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand are stationed in Malaya along- 
side Malayan soldiers. These Commonwealth troops 
both help to defend Malaya and hunt down Communist 
guerrillas. 

Prime Minister Rahman is happy to have British 
troops in Malaya. “It is as much the duty of the British 
people as the Malayan to meet the Communist chal- 
lenge,” he says. When the Soviets recently tried to per- 
suade Malaya to have diplomatic relations with Com- 
munist countries, Prime Minister Rahman told them, 
‘We cannot allow representatives of Communist coun- 
tries here while we are fighting Communists in the 
jungle. We just cannot have ties with you.” 

In Kuala Lumpur, observers sense a quiet air of con- 
fidence in the future. The Communists are on the run; 
the Malays, Chinese, and East Indians are slowly draw- 
ing closer together; and Malayans expect to be able to 
raise the country’s standard of living steadily over the 
years. 


The newest nation in Asia is moving forward. 


These 





Three Lions photo 
TRADE is the lifeblood of British-ruled Singapore. 


Union—Some Day, Perhaps 
THE SINGAPORE PROBLEM 


NLY THREE QUARTERS of a mile of water lie 

between Malaya and the British colony of Singa- 

pore. Curiously enough, Malaya does not want to add 
Singapore to its territory. 

This is as if the island of Manhattan were a British 
colony and the United States wanted it to stay that 
way! For Singapore is one of the world’s great ports, 
the outlet for most of Malaya’s foreign trade, and the 
chief city of the region (see map on page 12). 

Singapore is stil] a colony largely because about 
four out of five of the 1,470,000 people who live there 
are Chinese. They are crowded onto an island 26 miles 
long by 14 miles wide. The island is connected with 
the mainland by road and rail. Trade and manufac- 
turing are Singapore’s leading activities. 

The colony of Singapore would like to become part 
of Malaya. But if this happened, there would be more 
Chinese than Malays in Malaya. The Malays, who con- 
trol Malaya’s government, do not want this to occur— 
at least not yet. 

The prime minister of Malaya, Tenku Abdul Rah- 
man, has stated that the union of Malaya and Singa- 
pore must wait until the people of Singapore are more 
Malayan-minded, By this he means that until the 
Singapore Chinese think of themselves as Malayans 
first and as Chinese second, the government of Malaya 
does not want them as citizens. 

Another consideration is that Communists are 
strong in Singapore, having penetrated into positions 
of power in the schools and labor unions. Malaya 
prefers to leave this headache to Singapore. 

At present, Singapore is almost independent. The 
British keep such rights as handling its foreign affairs 
and defending it. But a local government, headed by 
a Singapore Chinese, Lim Yew Hock, controls most of 
Singapore’s affairs. 

As to the chances of Singapore becoming part of 
Malaya, observers believe that this-is not likely to hap- 
pen for many years—if ever. 
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If I Were 


By H. V. KALTENBORN 


hove I ASKED MY FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
GRANDDAUGHTER Karen Kaltenborn how I 
should begin this article, she surprised me with a quo- 
tation from George Bernard Shaw: “Youth is wasted on 





Youth.” 
- : : It is true that our young people do not know how to 
Tt 1s SO eas) to be wise make the best of youth’s golden years. But can eighty 


teach sixteen how to get more out of the early years? I 
doubt it. Yet the reverse is true, for to quote Shaw 
again: “The young can shock the old and keep them up- 

to-date.” . 
The best we oldsters can do for our youngsters is to 
a - tell them what we might try to do differently if we 
sO hard fo act wise ly could have a second chance to be young. It is so easy 
to be wise or pretend wisdom at eighty, so hard to act 
: - wisely at sixteen. Yet every youngster could try a little 
al sixteen: harder to avoid youth’s mistakes and to utilize the ex- 

perience of those who have been taught by time. 

Take reading. I wasted endless hours on Old Sleuth, 
the Jesse James, and the Frank Reade series of five- and 
ten-cent novels, hiding them behind my big geography 
book so as to go on reading them in study periods. I 


WORLD WEEK EXCLUSIVE liked Dickens, Mark Twain, George Alfred Henty, and 
Horatio Alger just as much, but they were not as handy 
nor was it forbidden to bring them to school. 


Let us stop blaming youngsters for the wrong kind 
of reading, but have the good books which are fun to 


or pretend wisdom at eighty, 
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IN 36 YEARS OF BROADCASTING Hans 
Von Kaltenborn has so many wars and 
revolutions that he is known today to millions of 
radio listeners as —“The Voice of Doom.” 

His wife was amazed when, in 1938, Orson 
Welles frightened the nation with his broadcast 
of an imaginary invasion from Mars, “They 
should have known it wasn’t a real war,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Kaltenborn. “If it had been, the 
broadcaster would have been Hans!” 

Mr. Kaltenborn believes in being on the spot 
wherever trouble happens. During the Spanish 
Civil War of the 1930's, he reported directly from 
the front lines. In one broadcast, machine gun fire 
could actually be heard in the background. This 
made Mr. Kaltenborn the first newscaster in his- 
tory to bring the noise of a battle to a radio audi- 
ence. 


Hans Von Kahne, as bom in Milwaukee 
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Sixteen Today 


read lying about everywhere. Just make them easy to 
get at and don't push them at the young. 

If I were sixteen for a second time I'd try harder to 
get used to playing with girls. I always envied boys 
who were at their ease with girls of around their own 
age, and I never got over being shy in their presence 
until I reached manhood. As a result I had many un- 
necessary heartaches and missed many good times 
Parents can help by encouraging mixed parties at all 
ages 

This will reduce the burden of the inevitable trage- 
dies of adolescence. My lack of early experience in 
dealing with girls—this despite the fact that I had an 
older sister—perhaps she should have been younger— 
had much to do with delaying my marriage until I was 
32. In my case it turned out happily, but there is much 
to be said for early marriages. 

I began to hate school when I was fourteen years old 
and my marks showed it. When I failed in both botany 
and algebra during my first year in high school my 
father was so unwise as to give me the choice between 
going to work or making a better school record. I 
jumped at the chance to escape school discipline. Some 
fourteen years later, when I quit work to go back to 
school, I had to slave night and day while working my 
way through Harvard to pass off my college entrance 
examinations in algebra and other subjects. 
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ago—the son of an American school 


Oo ee 


restless, eager to see new places and learn about 


‘the ‘world. For a while he worked in a lumber 
camp. At 19 he served as a volunteer in the Span- 


ish-American war. Later, he sailed to Europe in 
a cattle boat and became a salesman in France. 

He returned from Europe two years later and 
joined the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle as a re- 
porter. With one interruption he stayed with the 
paper for 20 years. 

The interruption was Harvard. Mr. Kalten- 
born decided that all his experience did not make 
up for-the lack of a college education. At 27, he 
returned to school. He brought away from Har- 
vard a B.A. cum laude, a prize for oratory, and, 
oddly enough, an Oxonian accent. 

This accent was once criticized by a woman 
listener. She wrote, “Your sentiments may be pro- 
ds § = ee. ee yout voice neutral!” 


The moral is: 
are doing and see it through.” 

At sixteen it is always more easy to develop the habit 
of failure than the habit of success, but in the end suc 
cess nearly always rewards youth’s continued effort. 

It was my good fortune at the age of sixteen to know 


“Don't accept failure. Stick to what you 


that I wanted to be the chief editor of an important 
newspaper, even though I didn’t at that time have sense 
enough to realize that to be a good editor I needed a 
good education. That realization only came to me in 
1905, at the age of twenty-seven, when I had worked 
my way up from office boy to City Hall reporter for 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 1 had had the foolish notion 
that I could educate myself in my leisure hours. But I 
couldn't. There weren't enough leisure hours and I had 
never developed the habit of study. So I interrupted 
my newspaper career at the age of 27 and went back to 
school with a pretty good idea of the kind of education 
needed by a newspaper editor. 

Nowadays every youngster needs a good education to 
be a success in almost anything he wants to do. Most 
teen-agers know that. Every year more and more of 
our young people are getting more and more out of the 
happy years they spend at school. Take it for all in 
all, it is a lot easier today to prove Shaw was wrong 
in saying “Youth is wasted on youth,” than it was when 
he and I were sixteen in the last century 








EEN-AGERS in Antioch, Illinois, 

have some definite ideas about 
what constitutes good citizenship. 
They believe, for example, that as 
tomorrow's citizens they have a vital 
stake in today’s fight for freedom- 
all over the world. 

That’s why, once a year, Antioch 
teen-agers stage their own fund-rais- 
ing campaign to support the Crusade¢ 
for Freedom. The Crusade is an or- 
ganization of Americans who want 
to tell freedom’s story BEHIND the 
Iron Curtain. Recently you may have 
seen billboards and newspaper ad- 
vertisements showing a fist holding 
a crisp dollar bill. These ads ap- 
peal to Americans to give “truth 
dollars” to the Crusade. The money 
is used to support Radio Free Europe 
which broadcasts the truth about 
communism to people in Red-ruled 
Eastern Europe. 

In Antioch, the annual Crusade is 
strictly a youth-talks-to-youth cam 
paign. It is run by the student coun- 
cil of Antioch High School. ( 
members visit each of Antioch’s nine 
elementary schools to tell the story 
of Radio Free Europe. 

Last year they told it so well that 
93 per cent of the town’s total stu- 


ouncil 


Teen-Age / 


Crusaders 





for Freedom 


dent body contributed to the Cru- 
sade. The lower grades gave pen- 
nies, the upper grades dimes. It 
added up to 157 “truth dollars.” 

One first-grader emptied his “piggy 
bank” to help the Crusade. Another 
boy offered his lunch money. And 
one little girl put three of her pret- 
tiest ribbons into the collection box. 
Sue Rommer, who worked on the 
1958 Crusade, told World Week, “It 
made us feel so good and so proud 
of our Antioch kids.” 

The decision to launch a teen-age 
Crusade was taken by the Antioch 
student council in 1950 after 
President Eisenhower made his first 
appeal to the nation to support Radio 
Free Europe. Permission to give 
classroom talks was quickly secured 
Antioch’s school 
principals. 

Council members work in pairs. 


soon 


trom elementary 


They prepare their own classroom 
talks Usually, the teen-age speakers 
the elementary 


are assigned to 















High school students in Antioch, Illinois, stage their own campaign for Radio Free Europe 


school that they formerly attended. 

The teen-agers explain that Radio 
Free Europe operates 29 powerful 
radio transmitters inWestern Europe 
Refugees from Eastern Europe use 
the transmitters to broadcast news 
from the Free World to their coun- 
trymen in Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
During the past eight years the Com- 
munists have spent an estimated 
$100,000,000 in efforts to jam foreign 
broadcasts. But Radio Free Europe 
continues to be heard loud and 
clear behind the Iron Curtain 
thanks to the support of millions of 
Americans. 

Next month the Antioch student 
council will launch its eighth con- 
Crusade for Freedom. In 
doing so, they are helping to forge, 
Eisenhower 
formidable 


secutive 


what President has 
called, “our 
weapon” against Communist propa- 


ganda—the truth. 


most 


(Radio Liberation is another Free 
World organization which broad- 
casts to captive peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. For a report on Radio 
Liberation, see “Messages of Free- 
dom” on page 23.) 


Radio Fre 


e Europe photo 



























Quiz Section, Part I 


EMESTER REVIEW 


Name 


This page is PART | of four-page Semester Test. Answer any 
THREE groups of questions in Part |. Total score for PART I, 
30 points. 


Group I: NEWSMAKERS 

In the space before each name in Column A, write 
the letter (from* Column B) of the item with which 
the name is most closely associated. Each counts 1. 
Total, 10. 





Column A ‘ Column B 
1. Harold Macmillan a. U. S. Ambassador to U.N. 
b. Governor of Arkansas 
c. India’s prime minister 
3. Konrad Adenauer d 


2. Dag Hammarskjold 


. Britain’s prime minister 
4. Henry Cabot Lodge ©: Premier of France 
f. Israel’s prime minister 


5. King Hussein « 
en eee g. U.N. Secretary-General 
6. Mao Tse-tung h. King of Jordan 


David Ben-Gurion = West Germany's Chancel- 
lor 

8. Jawaharlal Nehru j. Cuba’s ex-president 

k. Red China’s “boss” 

l. President of Nationalist 


China 


9. Fulgencia Batista 
10. Orval E. Faubus 


Group Il: WORLD AROUND US 
Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 2. 

otal, 10 
1. A recent development with regard to East Ger- 
many was: (a) the election of a new mayor in 
West Berlin; (b) a change of the border between 
East and West Germany; (c) Soviet Russia’s an- 
nouncement that it will turn over its rights in 
East Germany to the Communist government there. 

2. Which one of these countries is a former British 
colony and has won its independence? (a) Ghana; 
(b) Tunisia; (c) Kenya; (d) Morocco. 








2. This symbol would 
of colonies and new- be appropriate for 
born nations. Name Germany? France? 
it Sweden? 


1. Here is a continent 





3. For which region is 
this symbol appropri- 
ate—Middle East? 
Australia? Siberia? 
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vem 
Questions based on material in World Week, Sept. 12, 1958, 
through Jan. 9, 1959. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Total Score for Semester Test _ 


—_3. Which one of these countries cannot be included 
in a list of Europe's neutrals? (a) Poland; (b) 
Sweden; (c) Ireland; (d) Switzerland. 

—4. Under De Gaulle’s leadership, France (a) has 
adopted a new constitution; (b) has promised in- 
dependence to Algeria; (c) has become a dicta- 
torship. 

—.5. When Red China heavily shelled Quemoy, the 
U. S. announced: (a) its neutrality between Red 
China and Nationalist China; (b) its support of 
Nationalist China; (c) an end of U. S. trade with 
Red China. 


Group Ill: NEWS AT HOME 


In the space, write “True” if the statement is true. 
Substitute the correct answer if the word (or words) 
in italics makes the statement false. Each counts 2. 


Total, 10. 


1. Cape Canaveral, Florida, has drawn nation-wide 
attention as a U. S. moon-rocket launching base. 





2. As the 49th state, Alaska now elects three Senators 


to the U. S. Senate. , ania 
3. Recent jet plane passenger flights across the 
Atlantic, from New York to London, have taken less 


than eight hours. —— paiesainem 
4. In recent years railroad passenger traffic has in- 


creased in spite of auto and bus competition. 
5. State officials in Arkansas and Virginia have ac- 
cepted the Supreme Court's decision declaring segrega- 


tion of the races in public schools illegal. —_ = 


Group IV: SILHOUETTES AND SYMBOLS 


Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 








5. This group of 
buildings, the seat of 
the Soviet govern- 
ment, is called 


4. identify this divid- 
ed country in Europe. 














Score for this page Ss 
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Quiz Section, Part Ii 


Faces 








2. On the left is new Supreme Court Justice Potter _._._._______ getting contest held in 





Score for this page 


and Events in the News 


Fill in the blanks. Each counts 1. Total, 15. 


1. Here is Russian-born poet and author, Boris —_______. 
For his poetry and novel, “____ _,” he was awarded 
the 1958 Prize for Literature. How did the Soviet 


rulers react to the award? (a) they praised the author; (b) 
they denounced the author; (c,) the book was made compul- 


sorv reading in Soviet schools. Bs 





RCA Victor 


3. New York City hon- 
ored this young mu- 


sician, eS ee ae 
with a ticker tape pa- 
rade. What musical 
instrument is his spe- 


fa 
He rocketed to inter- 
national fame by win- 
ning first prize in a 
UPI Telephoto 


some helpful hints on his new job from his predecessor, Justice Harold H. 





4. The atomic submarine, 


history when it became the first submarine —— 
under his leadership. a in 





UPI CBS 


5. His ambition seems 6. He heads the dicta- 

Wide Wor to be to -unite all torship in Soviet Rus- 

, made sia. What’s his name? 
_. countries 


to pass under the ( North? South?) 


Pole. The man called the “father of the His name is 





atomic submarine” is Vice Admiral Hyman 

















Reading a Map 
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Quiz Section, Part Ill 


Map in the News 








“ée 














SCALE OF MILES 


Ss 
ry 500 


ARAB LEAGUE COUNTRIES 
BAGHDAD PACT 
B MAJOR O/l FIELDS 
wees 0/1 PIPE LINES 










\ 








ETHIOPIA 


SOVIET (GRUSSIA 


Caspian k 


Sea AFGHANISTAN 








toninla ee Sen ; Cyprus > A IRAN 

eae ae ae i, PAKISTAN 

israel eS R 

SUEZ CANAL —> 
= \/ JORDAN <> > 2 
} " aN Van wr 
i Banrein Suds { eo 
Or" EBANON( 
rm =. NS L 

LIBYA (EGYPT) E aa 


SAUDI ARABIA Ce 


Te/Anv @ 
ISRAEL lerusalem 














JORDAN 
_ KeGYP 
; SAUDI 
ARABIA 
40° 35° 


NOTE: Tunisia has recently joined the Arab League. 


Fill in the information. Base your answers both on 
the information in the map and on what you learned in 
class. Each counts 2. Total, 30. 


1. What do the letters “U.A.R.” represent? _____., 
2. In the summer of 1958, revolutionaries murdered 


the King of n 


as : and overthrew the 
countrys pro-West government. 





3. From which country did Tunisia win its inde- 
pendence? : eapene 
4. Greece and Turkey are involved in a dispute over 


the British controlled island of , in the 


Mediterranean Sea. 





5. The Suez Canal is located within the boundaries 





of what country? 
6. During July 1958, American troops were sent to 
when a political crisis in that country 

caused its president to ask President Eisenhower for aid. 
7. By what means is oil transported across the Ara- 


bian peninsula to Mediterranean ports? ——— — —__ 


8. Which country in the Arab League has the largest 


population? 








9. Can you name the country whose western half, 
shown on the map, is separated from its eastern half by 
about 1000 miles? ——-__ 

10. Name the Communist country shown on the map 
which has refused to become a Soviet satellite. _____ 

11. Which country, almost completely surrounded by 
Arab countries, is non-Arab? liersenes 

12. Parts of three continents are shown on the map. 
They are Africa, Asia, and —___ — 

13. Egypt plans to build a new dam on the Nile 
River in order to ____.____. more land. 

14. The main oil-producing areas of the Middle East 
are around what body of water? a 


15. Name the British colony in Africa shown on the 
map which is located between 40-50 degrees East 


Longitude. s 





Score for this page____ 
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Part IV (Skills Section) 





1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information. Each counts 2 


Total, 10. 
1. What branch of our national government meets 


in this building? 
2. What is the name of this building? ere 
3. The donkey’s ears tell you that November 1958 


election results mean a major victory for the —_-.__ 
party. 

4. The November 1958 election results mean that 
President Eisenhower will have to work with a Con- 
gress in which his own party is a majority? minority? 


5. The new Congress meeting in January 1959 is the 


84th? ... 85th? .. . 86th? . . . 87th? 


ll. WORDS IN THE NEWS 
Which is correct? Each counts 1. Total, 5 

—1. When a filibuster takes place in the U. S. Senate: 
(a) the presiding officer casts his vote to break 
a tie; (b) a distinguished visitor from a foreign 
country addresses the Senate; (c) one or more 
Senators make long speeches in the hope of forc- 
ing a majority to give up a disputed bill. 

—2. If the U.S. appeased Soviet Russia in a political 
dispute, it would: (a) yield to Soviet Russia’s de- 
mands; (b) reject Soviet Russia’s demands; (c) 
end trade with Soviet Russia; (d) use military 
force against Soviet Russia. 

—_3. The term aggression means: (a) an unprovoked 
military attack by one country on another; (b) 





Score for this page __ 


industrial (c) election results; (d) 


atomic fall-out 


progress; 


__4. Which best describes colonialism? (a) granting 
more self-rule to colonies; (b) a stronger country 
taking over a weaker country; (c) a former colony 
winning complete independence; (d) former 
colonies joining in an independent federation. 

—5. In politics, the term leftist would apply to each 
of the following groups except: (a) Radicals; (b 
Communists; (c) Socialists; (d) Conservatives. 


lll. WORLD CAPITALS 
Match the eountry with its capital. Each counts 1. 
Total, 5 


Column A Column B 


—a. Bonn 1. Switzerland 
__b. Ottawa 2. Nationalist China 
__c. Taipei 3. Argentina 
4. West Germany 

—d. Berne 5. Canada 
__e. Cairo 6. United Arab Republic 

Ss ." 

Vv 





IV. GRAPH READING 
Write T or F, if the statement is true-or false, respec- 

tively. Write NS if there is not sufficient evidence in 

the graph to make it either true or false. Each counts 1. 

Total, 5 

—_l. In 1957, there were 41,200,000 students pursuing 
higher education in the U. S. 

__2. In 1957, there were more than three times as 
many students enrolled in U. S. 
schools as in U. S, secondary schools. 


elementary 


3. Limited college facilities have held down the 
number of U. S. college students. 
__4. Between 1950 and 1957, enrollment increased in 
all three groups shown in the graph. 
__5. In 1950, one third of the U. S. school population 
was in elementary schools. 
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By OLIVER BELL 
Assistant Editor, World Week 











MESSAGES 
OF FREEDOM 


From the free world, for twenty-four hours a day, Radio Liberation 


- 
broadcasts a ‘‘newspaper of the air’’ to listeners in the Soviet Union 


| OW CAN THE PEOPLE of the 

Soviet Union get news that is 
not heavily dosed with Communist 
propaganda? One organization that 
tims at this goal is Radio Liberation. 
For twenty-four hours a day it broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union from this 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

Among Liberation’s 
efforts is a drive to get the people of 
the Soviet Union to form their own 
opinions based on accurate informa- 
tion. It is felt, at Radio Liberation, 
that when enough people in the So- 
viet Union do so, the iron dictator- 
ship of the Communists will be forced 
to yield increasingly to popular de- 
government 
responsible to the peoples 
themselves and for a system of politi- 
cal liberty 

Today there is only one official 
“truth” in the land of the Soviets. 
That is the version of events put out 
by the Soviet dictatorship. But a 
large number of the Soviet people 
know they are being subjected to a 
flood of propaganda, and conse- 
quently there is a real hunger for 
other sources of information. Radio 
Liberation gives its listeners news. 
For example, it reports what Western 
proposals for disarmament are. Lis- 
teners can compare what Radio Lib- 
eration says with what the Soviet 
tells them—and draw 
their own conclusions. 
It goes further than that,” an offi- 
cial at Radio Liberation explained. 
“Reviews of recent books that were 
best sellers in the U. S., Britain, and 
France; talks on Danish cooperatives, 


Radio main 


mands de mands tor a 


more 


government 


or on poultry farming in the U. S.— 
we broadcast on subjects like these. 
Why? Because our listeners are iso- 
lated—their minds are isolated. We 
open the doors of the minds of our 
audience to what people in the West 
are thinking. 

“You, in the United States, can 
hardly imagine the hunger among in- 


telligent Soviet citizens for ‘cultural’ 


talks. When they hear them they feel 
that they are—in their minds—citi- 
zens of the world. For a few minutes 
they have broken out of the closed 
Radio Lib- 


Soviet system. Besides, 


eration builds up its reputation fo: 
truthfulness by reporting soberly on 
‘cultural’ subjects.” 

To return to the Danish coopera 
tives, Radio Liberation tells its lis 
teners how the Danish farmers man 
age to live well with the help of their 
cooperatives. This strikes deep in the 
Soviet Union. For the Soviets hav 
regimented their farmers, while the 
Danes have not. Furthermore, th 
Soviets have never been able to pro 
duce an abundance of food, whil 
the Danes Radio 


(Continued on page 30) 


have. Liberation 





SONG OF THE FREE: Viadimir Shabinsky, left, and Boris Orshansky, right, 
both escaped from the Soviet Union and now work for Radio Liberation. 





a 
In his search for a way to conquer the dread disease 


of smallpox, Edward Jenner 


by Szanto and Karoly 


deliberately tried to give it to a boy. 


He Found a Way to Prevent Disease 


N JULY 1796, Europe was in tur- 

moil. Napoleon Bonaparte was win- 
ning his first great victories in Italy. 
Revolution was everywhere. Old ways 
were being overturned. 

As if that weren’t enough, an English 
doctor named Edward Jenner was do- 
ing what seemed a thing. 
He was deliberately trying to give the 
horrible disease of smallpox to an eight 
year-old boy. Taking clear fluid from 
the blisters of a victim of smallpox, he 
scratched the fluid into the skin of the 
boy. This should have made it certain 
that the boy would soon come 
with smallpox. 

Jenner waited to se¢ 
happen. With great relief he realized 
that his expectations were ywrrect. The 
boy did not get smallpox. He 
no signs of sickness at all 

Jenner was no monster, but 


monstrous 


dow n 


would 


showe d 


i bene 


Historic Breakthroughs 
... in Science 


THIRTEENTH IN A SERIES 


By ISAAC ASIMOV 


factor of mankind. He had proved he 
knew how to prevent smallpox. In so 
doing, he influenced human destiny 
to a far greater extent than did Nap- 
oleon, with all his victories. 

Perhaps Napoleon realized this. In 
1802 a number of English civilians were 
held as prisoners, after war between 
England and France had broken out 
following a short peace. Napoleon was 
petitioned to release them. He was 
about to refuse when he learned that 
Edward Jenner was one of the petition- 
ers. The would-be conqueror of Europe 
dared not refuse the conqueror of small- 
pox. The Englishmen were released. 


The Mystery of Immunity 

Edward Jenner was born in Glouces- 
England, on May 17, 1749 
At the age of twenty he began to study 
medicine, but, as was true of so many 
pioneers in science, he dabbled in many 
things. He studied geology, wrote po- 
etry, played musical instruments, was 
interested in birds, built a balloon. For- 
tunately for the world, though, he 
turned down a chance at a really glam- 
orous job. He could have gone with 
Captain Cook on that explorer’s second 
voyage into the South Seas, as official 
naturalist for the expedition. He chose 


tershire, 


to remain in 
medicine. 

One of the great problems of medi- 
cine in those days was smallpox, one of 
the most dreaded of the diseases that 
afflicted mankind. Every once in a 
while, an epidemic of smallpox would 
strike. Because there very little 
knowledge of hygiene, the disease 
spread like wildfire through the crowd- 
ed, dirty cities. 

As many as ten per cent of the 
people who caught the disease died. 
What’s more, the victims who survived 
were “pock-marked.” That is, each little 
blister caused by the disease (and in 
severe cases the body was covered by 
them) left a puckered, pitted scar after 
it was gone. Many people dreaded the 
horrible disfigurement of the disease 
more than they did the chance of death. 

Smallpox was no respecter of per- 
sons. In 1751 George Washington con- 
tracted smallpox. He recovered, but his 
face was permanently scarred as a re- 
sult. In 1774 King Louis of France 
contracted smallpox. He died. 

In fact, an unscarred face was almost 
a rarity. To have a clear complexion 
was enough to make a woman beautiful 
just by contrast with most others not 
so fortunate. 


England and practice 


was 





To be sure, one dose of smallpox 
was all anyone could ever have. A 
person who had never had the disease 
caught it easily, if he were exposed to 
an active case. Once he had caught 
smallpox and recovered, however, he 
did not catch it again no matter how 
much he was exposed. He was “im- 
mune.” 

In 1718 this fact gave rise to what 
seemed at the time a wild story. An 
English noblewoman, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, returned from a trip to 
Turkey and reported that the Turks 
had a habit of deliberately inoculating 
themselves with fluid taken from mild 
versions of the disease. The person 
inoculated would then get a mild case 
of smallpox and become immune at a 
cheap price. Lady Mary had enough 
faith in this notion to inoculate her 
own children. 

Lady Mary, although a brilliant wom- 
an, was a kind of social butterfly, how- 
ever. It was hard to take her seriously, 
and doctors didn’t. Besides, it was diffi- 
cult to convince Englishmen at that 
time that Turks could do anything at 
all that was worth imitating. 


Cowpox to Smallpox 


Once Jenner started practicing medi- 
cine, he became interested in smallpox. 
Perhaps he had heard of Lady Mary’s 
story, and perhaps he had not. What 
he certainly did hear of, however, was 
an old “superstition” widespread in his 
native Gloucestershire—that there was 
an “enmity” between cowpox (a disease 
that affected cattle and could be caught 
by humans) and smallpox. People who 
got one, said the Gloucestershire farm- 
ers with a wise nod of the head, did 
not get the other. 

Was this really superstition, Jenner 
wondered, After all, it was traditional 
for milkmaids to be beautiful. There 
was a vogue in France at that time for 
plays that featured beautiful milkmaids 
and shepherdesses. Was this because 
milkmaids, rarely scarred by smallpox, 
had clear complexions? Was that be- 
cause in their association with cows they 
caught cowpox instead? 

Jenner began to observe domestic 
inimals closely. 

There was a disease of horses called 
“the grease,” in which there was a swell- 
ing and _ blistering in part of the leg. 
People working in stables and _ barn- 
yards treated the blisters, then went on 
to milk cows. Pretty soon, the cow had 
cowpox. After that the man (or woman) 
might have a few blisters. These were 
usually on the hands—which handled 
the cow—and never on the face, where 
disfigurement was most feared. Further- 
more, people handling domestic animals 
as a profession did, indeed, seem to 
escape smallpox. 

Jenner decided that the grease and 


cowpox were a form of smallpox. He 
reasoned that by passing through an 
animal the disease became greatly weak- 
ened. The farmers were right. A few 
blisters of cowpox on the hands, and 
one need never worry about death or 
disfigurement from smallpox. 

On May 14, 1796, Jenner had enough 
confidence in his theory to undertake a 
frightful responsibility. He found a milk- 
maid who had cowpox. Jenner took the 
fluid from a blister on her hand and 
injected it into a boy. Two months later 
he inoculated the boy again, not with 
cowpox, but with the rea] thing—small- 
pox! The boy did not become ill. He 
was immune! 


It Works—Twice 

Of course, Jenner wanted to try it 
again, to make sure. It took him two 
years to find someone with active cow- 
pox. During that time he must have 
gone nearly mad with impatience. How- 
ever, he did not publish his results pre- 
maturely, but waited. In 1798 he found 
his cowpox at last, repeated the experi- 
ment with another patient, and again it 
worked. Now Jenner could publish his 
results and tell the world there was a 
way to defeat smallpox. 

The Latin word for “cow” is “vacca”; 
the Latin for “cowpox” is “vaccinia.” 
Jenner coined the word “vaccination” to 
describe his use of cowpox inoculation 
to create immunity to smallpox. 

So careful was Jenner's work that 
only a few conservative doctors ob- 
jected. Harm was done by eager ones 
who had began to inoculate carelessly 
and spread severe infections. Vaccina- 
tion spread to all parts of Europe. 

The British royal family was vacci- 
nated. A ~Royal Jennerian Society 
(headed by Jenner) was founded in 
1803 to encourage vaccination. In 18 
months, the number of deaths from 
smallpox was reduced by two thirds. 


> 
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In Germany, where Jenner’s birthday 
is celebrated as a holiday, the state of 
Bavaria made vaccination compulsory 
in 1807. Other nations followed. Even 
backward Russia adopted the practice. 
The first child to be vaccinated there 
was named Vaccinov and educated at 
the expense of the nation. 

England was slowest to honor Jenner. 
In 1813, for instance, he was proposed 
for election to the College of Physicians 
in London. The college, however, wanted 
to test him in the “classics”; that is, in 
the theories of Hippocrates and Galen. 
Jenner refused. He thought his victory 
over smallpox was enough to qualify 
him. The gentlemen of the college did 
not agree with Jenner. He was not 
elected. 

He died on January 24, 1823, without 
the membership, but with all the glory 
a doctor could have. 

Smallpox is now a rare disease, thanks 
to vaccination. In most countries every 
child is vaccinated at an early age. If 
there is even a single case of smallpox 
in some city (brought in usually by ship 
from some backward region), there is at 
once a drive to vaccinate everyone in 
the city again, so that an epidemic has 
no chance to start. 

But that is only a small part of it. 
Jenner had discovered a way to prevent 
a disease, rather than to cure one—the 
first man to do this. He did it by using 
the body’s own machinery to develop 
immunity. Thus he founded the science 
of immunology. 


Pathway to Hope 


Ever since, doctors have been track- 
ing down new ways of encouraging the 
body to develop immunity to dangerous 
diseases, by getting it to manufacture 
chemical defenses (“antibodies”) against 
mild versions of the disease. The fluids 


stil] 
have 


disease are 
they 


that cause the mild 
called “vaccines,” though 
nothing to do with cows. 

A recent example is the Salk vaccine 
developed by Dr. Jonas Salk. The virus 
that causes infantile paralysis is killed 
by chemicals, so that it can no longer 
cause the disease. It still retains enough 
of its original properties, however, to 
cause the body to produce antibodies 
which will be effective against the living 
virus. Injection of the Salk vaccine in- 
creases immunity to infantile paralysis 
without putting you through the disease 
itself. 

Vaccination also helps fight such dis 
fever, typhoid fever 


Rocky 


eases as yellow 
influenza, 
Mountain spotted fever. 

The importance of Jenner’s work is 
not just that it wiped out smallpox. It 
pointed outa pathway to wipe out other 


tuberculosis. and 


of man’s most dreaded diseases—a path 
way which may, in time, be 
ward off all infectious diseases 


used | 





Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drown 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
Address Puzzle 
, Scholastic Maga- 
33° West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 


* 1. American general who became a 


traitor. 
on 


Americans All 


By Charlotte Branch, Plant City Senior High School, Plant City, Florida 


* Starred words refer to famous Americans 
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°10. American writer and humorist, Gex Actress, Eva —_ 


12. “Ye wild whistling blackbirds in 


Homonym for buy. 


Opposite of girl 


inicio SORRY GOT.” Poem by Kipling, 
. He died at the Alamo (initials). Mandalay 


15. Finish. 


Third President of the United States 


. Harry Truman lives in this state first name) 


(abbr. ). 


Finished 


*18. Scientist and explorer, — : A small bed 


Chapman Andrews 


19. Broadcast. 


If a person is hungry, he will 


Pass away. 


. First president of the Texas Repub- 7. Human male 


lic (first name). 


Pioneer who settled in Kentucky, 


. Electronics technician (abbr. ), Daniel ___ 


. A golf ball is placed on this. 
25. Our continent (abbr. ) 
3. He wrote “Annabel Lee.” 
. A bank of sand. 
. A flower of the crowfoot family 
. Broken rock at the foot of a cliff, 
3. Answer (abbr.). 


. A boar. 


. Advertisement (abbr. ). 


1 
‘ 


Ensign (abbr.). 


CO 2 - 


2th Ww Wd bd bo 
ic 


. Place or put in position, United States 


. Mile (abbr.). 
2. Short sleep. 
3. Planted seeds. 
. A good friend. 
. Not out. 


. Senator (abbr.). 
. Postscript (abbr.). 
. Atom bearing an e 


2. AFL- a 


. He wrote The Call of the Wild 
. He said, “I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country” 


(first name). 


Nickname of No. 32 Down 
Wireless call for help sent by a ship 


in distress. 


Number of pins in bowling 


Chart. 


Cash on delivery (abbr.). 
A deep hole in the ground. 
lectrical charge. 50. Indium (chemical symbol). 


. Opposite of yes. 


Court ( initials). 


Seventh President (first name). 
Natrium (chemical symbol 
5. Social worker, Grace 3. Not common. 


“____ the Road to 


Che claw of a bird of prey. 
Round, green vegetable. 


Exclamation of contempt. 
Covering for the floor. 

American statesman, —— 
‘Hero of Manila,” Admiral George 


['wenty-eighth President of the 


Nicaragua and Panama are countries 
in this geographical area (abbr.). 
Great Associate Justice of Supreme 





AT 
WORK 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Negri Sembilan (p. 5)—One of the 
nine states in the Federation of Malaya. 
A small state, Negri Sembilan is a little 
larger than Delaware. It lies on the 
west coast of Malaya and its estimated 
population is 300,000. 

Malay (p. 12)—One of the people 
who inhabit large areas in Southeast 
Asia. Generally small and broad-faced, 
the Malays have dark skins. They live 
in the Malayan peninsula, in many parts 
of Indonesia, and in neighboring is- 
lands.. The Malays were converted 
from paganism to Islam between the 
13th and 15th centuries A.D. 

Kuala Lumpur (p. 12)—Capital and 
largest city of the Federation of Ma- 
laya. Founded about 100 years ago by 
Chinese immigrants, it now has 300,000 
inhabitants who are mainly Chinese. 
Only about a tenth of the people who 
live in Kuala Lumpur are Malays. In 
deed, Chinese predominate in all the 
cities of Malaya. 

Malacca (p. 14)—Port city on the 
west coast of Malaya. Malacca was 
founded in the 14th century A.D. The 
Portuguese captured it in 1511. Under 
their rule it became so important that 
the Strait of Malacca took its name 
from the port. In 1641, the Dutch cap- 
tured Malacca from the Portuguese. 
And in the early 19th century it passed 
into British hands. 

guerrilla (p. 15)—A member of a 
band of fighters that is not organized as 
a regular army. 

Singapore (p. 15)—The British col- 
ony at the tip of the Malayan peninsula. 
Singapore, now a great trading center 
for Southeast Asia, was founded in 
1819 by a remarkable British adminis- 
trator, Sir Stamford Raffles. It grew 
rapidly and became Britain’s military 
and naval base in Southeast Asia. 
Singapore now serves as an important 
center for air communications. 


Say It Right! 

Abdul Rahman (p. 5)—ab-dool rah-MAN. 

Yang di Pertuan Agong (p. 5)—yang dee 
per-TWAN AH-gong. 

Negri Sembilan (p. 5)—neg-REE sem- 
BE-lan. 

Akihito (p. 5)—AH-kee-HE-toe. 

Michiko Shoda (p. 5) — MISH-ee-koh 
show-dah. 

Kuala Lumpur (p. 12)—qua-LAH loom- 
POOR. 





Whether 
you take 
pictures 


for 


you can win big cash prizes in the 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Contest 


Last chance to enter! $6,500 in prizes in the 1959 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. And it makes no 
difference whether you are an amateur or a skilled photog- 
rapher . . . there are 15 categories that cover every sub- 
ject. And cash prizes are doubled if you use Ansco film, 
the film that always gives that prize-winning look! Enter 
the 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards today! 
Super Anscochrome®—the world’s fastest color film. 
Exposure Index—100! 


Anscochrome®—the perfect snapshot color film. Expo- 
sure Index—32. 


Super Hypan®—ultra speed black-and-white film with 
super quality. Exposure Index (Daylight)—500 
to 1000. 

All-Weather Pan — guaranteed snapshot black-and- 
white film. Exposure Index (Daylight)—#64. 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline 

& Film Corp. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERVONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





Meet the 1958 SINGER 


Here’s how they won...and how you can win in ‘59. 


T 


Grand National Winners! Vicet Queen Lynda 
Harper(left), 17-year-old from Bellaire, Texas 

and Princess Christine Engstrom, 13, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Lynda, Senior Division champ(girls 
14 to 17), won $1,000 for her brown and beige 


wool tweed suit with a drop shoulder line, 
Princess Christine topped the Junior Division 
(girls 10 to 13) with her nautical outfit of brown 
sailcloth. Inexpensive to sew — -and it won her 
over $500, 


I pen enroll in a SINGER Teen- 

age Dressmakihg course. (You 
don’t have to buy a machine or 
even own one!) 

You make your contest entry 
dress while you learn to sew! 

Over 3,500 girls won local, re- 
gional and national prizes for 
their dresses in last year’s contest. 
And this year’s contest pron ses 
to be even bigger! 

So don’t miss out! You'll have 
fun . . . make new friends... 
learn the modern, easy way to 
sew. And the dress you make may 
win you a sewing machine, big 
cash prizes—a free trip to New 
York City for the contest finals. 
Winners in the Senior Division 
also qualify for scholarships. 

Better drop by your SINGER 
SEWING CENTER and reserve a 
place in a contest course. Eight 
2¥4 hour lessons cost only $10.00, 


Each national junior and senior 
winner shown won a regional 
prize, as well as a national cash 
award and an all-expense-paid 
trip to New York. 


REGIONAL WINNERS, Senior Divi- 
sion. These girls won a SINGER* Port- 
able and a SINGER Fitted Sewing Case, 
plus a $300 scholarship! 


MARTA ALLEN, 17, Waycross, Ga. 

NANCY BARTLETT, 14, New Milford, 
New Jersey 

JAQUELINE BEDARD, 17, Ville St. 
Michel, Quebec, Canada 

MARY JANE CARTIER, 15, Don Mills, 
Ontario, Canada 

SARA CHEATWOOD, 17, Wellsville, 
Ohio 

CLAIRE De MAILLY, 16, 
S. Dartmouth, Mass 

EVELYN DUGAS, 15, Bro 
Loul 

NADA EBEL, 15, Bethesda, Md 


JANE FO 14, Columbia, Mo 

LORRAINE GAGNON, 15,8. Windsor, 
Geonnecticul 

NANCY LEE GARLA l oanoke, 
\ 

SUE HEIN, 15, Kenmore, ? York 

ETTA CORINNE HUNT, 16, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas 

BARBARA KIRKWOOD, 16, Spokane, 
Washingto 

LEONA KOCHER, 17, Oblong, III 

LINDA LARSON, 15, Harrisburg, Pa, 

BEVERLY LOVE, 14, Montgomery, 
Alabama 

JULIA MAGUIRE, 16, Detroit, Mich, 

JOANNA METZ, 14, Chicago, II. 

LALLA MOORE, 17, Lexington, Ky. 





Teenage Contest Winners! 


National Runners-Up, Senior Division (ages 14-17) 


JACQUELINI 
California 

MARY LOU RITCHEY, 16, Lovington, 
New Mexico. 

CHARLOTTE SANGER, 15, Burbank, 


NOLLI, 15\%4y, Colma, 


California 

FLORENCE SCHWEITZER, 16, New 
York, N. Y 

MARILYN SELBY, 14, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Can 

GAY SHARON SINK, 16, Winston- 
Salem, N. (¢ 

MARY LOU SMIDT, 17, Britt, lowa. 

INEZ SNETHEN, 16, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 

JUDY TAUTFEST, 16, 
Oklahoma 

LISE TURCOTTE, 15, North Bay, 
Ontario, Can 

ANN VOLLMER, 15, Greenland, N. Y. 


Tonkawa, 


REGIONAL WINNERS, Junior Divi- 
sion. These girls won a SINGER Port- 
able and a SINGER Fitted Sewing Case. 


SHERYL ANGSTMAN, 114, Denver, 
Colorado 

EVELYN BELSCHNER, 13, 
Mik 

NANCY BENNETT, Inglewood, 
California 

MARSHA BRANTLEY, 13, Columbus, 
Ohio 

CAROLE CAPELLI, 13, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 

PATTI CHARTER, | 3, Houston, Texas 

CLAUDIA COOK, 12, Akron, Ohio 

BARBARA COYLE, 13, Rosemount, 
Minnesota 

GLENDA EMORY, 13, Durham, N. C. 

LENA GAGNON, 12, Mont-Joli, 

Canada 


Jackson, 


Quebec, 
JUDITH HEALD, 13, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NINA HEISS, 12, Waterville, Maine 
MARY ANN HISCOTT, 13, Kitchener, 

Ontario, Canada 
JUDITH HORSPALL, 11, Winnipeg, 

Manitoba, Canada 
EVELYN HU, 11, New York, N. Y. 
CONSTANCE JENSEN, 13, Hyattsville, 

Maryland 
MARIKAY KINNEY 

Kansas 
LUCIE LaFORCI 

Quebec, ¢ 
DIANE LASKA, 13, Chicago, Illinois 
JULIET MICHALSKI, 12, Amsterdam, 

New York 
ANNE MISTRETTA, 12, Montvale, N.J. 
MARSHA NYLUND, 13, Ambler, Pa. 
MIMI PATTERSON, 13, Florence, 

Oklahoma 
MARY ANN ROBBLEE, 13, Seattle, 

Washington 
STEPHANIE SCHAEFER, 10, 

Ferguson, Mo. 

MARY SHEEHAN, 11, Miami, Florida 
SANDRA TAYLOR, 11, Louisville, Ky. 
MARY BETH TUCKER, 13, Brooklyn, 

New York 
MEREDITH WADDELL, 13, Abilene, 

Texas 
NANCY WALKER, 15, Atlanta, Ga. 


13, Scranton, 


11, Cartierville, 


anada 


$600—CHARLENE BURNS of In- 
dependence, Missouri won with a 
versatile black wool crepe sheath. 
An ideal date dress. Here, she 
wears it elegantly overskirted with 
black wool lace lined in turquoise 
taffeta. 


$600—JUANITA F. TOOMEY of 
Honolulu models her “patriotic” 
ensemble. A bright red linen sheath 
trimmed at the neck and shoulder- 
strapped with navy and white pip- 
ing—and topped with a crisp white 
linen bolero. 


$600—BARBARA SHANNON of 
Rocky River, Ohio tailored a 
sheath of smoky blue wool crepe. 
Then made a coat of coordinated 
blue and grey wool tweed with a 
gathered back to complement the 


bloused-back effect of her dress. 


National Runners-Up, Junior Division (ages 10-13) 


$300—JEANETTE ARAKELIAN 
of Modesto, California went nau- 
tical with her white cotton. The 
collar is edged in red and blue 
braid with bright red stars at the 
corners. She completed the outfit 
with a splash of red scarf. 


$300—-CAROLINE WEDDEL of 
Athens, Georgia shaped a versa- 
tile ensemble of black and white 
wool tweed. The stand-away jacket 
is lined in red jersey—and opens 
on a sleeveless jumper (which she 
can also wear with a blouse). 


\ 
= 


$300—STEPHANIE ROBINSON 
of Welch, West Virginia accented 
her tangerine and black printed 
cotton with a wide, black cottor 
cummerbund. Just the thing for 
and it only 
cost her $5.80 to make. 


summer parties... 


Watch for complete details at your... 


‘ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO, 


BARBARA WINSLOW, 11, Ayer, Mass. A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
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. How can I prevent my hair from drooping 
halfway through a dance—and still keep 


t sleek look 4 D ¥., Veu York, N. Y. 


. It takes more than just a set, especially in 
can’t expect 
sprays or wave-sets to do more than coat 
your hair. Even sleek hairdos need a built- 
in “prop” 


damp or humid weather. You 


a soft home permanent—for easy 
styling; a neat no-straggle look that lasts 
ind lasts. Once you have the body only a 
permanent.can give—the secret’s in the roller size you use for 
setting. The larger the roller, the smoother the look. And no 
matter what style a girl prefers, she can always trust a Toni 
to give her hair the body it needs to hold a set. 


Q. What hairdo is best for us lasse § with 
glasses? R. F., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Wear a style 


becoming to your face 


\ 
type. but avoid a severe or frilly-frilly effect. () 
Choose a simple, soft hairdo that keeps your 


brow uncluttered—like the fetching “flip-up” 
shown here. It’s easy and hold—with a carefree home 
permanent to help. If you’ve never given yourself a permanent, 


to have 
you'll be surprised to see how easy it really is. 


Q. My hair is so oily I just can’t cope with it. 
What helps? S. M., Chicago, Illinois. 


A. Cover the hairbrush with gauze, and give . 
your hair regular fluff-brushings 
oil. Shampoo at least every five days. But one of the best ways 


The gauze absorbs ‘the excess 


to keep an “oil gusher” at bay—is to have a good home perma- 
nent. It helps 


choose a Joni— you'll neve 


“normalize” over-oily hair. Of course, when you 


need to fret about over-curly hair. 


can I do to camouflage big ears? 
‘ Omaha. Vebraska 


A.A 


away from stretched-back 


girl with really outsize ears should shy 
hairdos. No 
pony-tails for you! You need concealing 
curls that turn softly forward. To keep 
your ears safely under cover (without those Pin-up Duty night- 
mares)—you'll find there’s nothing like a good basic permanent 
wave—the long lasting, do-it-yourself kind. 


x 


If you have any questions about hair care, 
write to Carol Douglas, Dept. C, The Toni 
Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


A 


{ 
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Messages of Freedom 
(Continued from page 23) 
just gives facts and lets its Soviet lis- 
teners judge for themselves. 

Again, Radio Liberation gives a talk 
on how chickens are raised in the U. S. 
It drives home how farmers and con- 
sumers benefit from private ownership 
of farms. But Radio Liberation does not 
directly compare inefficient Soviet farm- 
ing with efficient U. S. farming. It leaves 
that to whoever is listening. 

Radio Liberation’s work is necessarily 

“education.” But it 
words that it sends 


a slow process of 
is sure that the 
vaulting through the air having a 
mounting effect. 

[The American Committee for Libera- 
tion is the “head office” of Radio Lib 
eration. Heading this committee is How- 
land H. Sargeant, its president. He is a 
former U. S. Assistant Secretary of State. 
One of the committee’s trustees is D1 
John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Editorial Board of 
Scholastic Magazines, and formerly U.S. 
(1934-48 ) 

To run Radio Liberation is expensive. 
[The millions of dollars a year that it 
costs come from private contributions- 
overwhelmingly from the United States. 
In this it differs from other organiza 
tions broadcasting to the Soviet Union, 
such as the Voice of America. The Voice 

branch of the S. Government, 
and its policy is set by the U. S. Gov 


Commissioner of Education 


ernment 

Furthermore, Radio Liberation is not 
the same as Radio Free Europe. This 
last organization is also financed by pri 
vate contributions, but it broadcasts to 
the Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe- 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and others. (See 
Good Citizens at Work” on- page 18.) 


ON THE AIR! 


Nearly six years ago, on March 1, 
1953, Radio Liberation went on the air. 
A staff had been assembled that included 
a large number of former Soviet citizens. 
These “defectors,” called, 
have all escaped from the Soviet Union. 
When they broadcast to the Soviet peo- 
ple, the defectors know what the inter- 
ests of their audience are. They are not 
foreigners talking to the Soviet people, 
they are fellow countrymen. 


as they are 


In Russian and 17 other languages 
spoken in the Soviet Union, Radio Lib 
eration broadcasts its messages. To the 
people of the Ukraine, it speaks in 
Ukrainian; to the Turkic peoples in their 
own tongues. Programs are specially 


tailored to these different audiences. For 


instance, the head of the Turkestani 
broadcasts is Veli Zunnun. Formerly he 
edited a newspaper for the people of 
Turkestan. But it was a newspaper con- 
trolled by the Soviet government. Dur- 





ing World War II, Zunnun was captured 
by the Germans. Having suffered under 
the Soviet system, he refused to return 
home after the war. Now, employed by 
Radio Liberation, Veli Zunnun is—in the 
opinion of the Kremlin—a “capitalist 
“ oundre] : 

For the rulers of the Soviet Union 
attack Radio Liberation fiercely. “It is 
an organ,” said the Moscow newspaper, 
Izvestia, “for spreading vile falsifications 
and black slanders fabricated by the 
American intelligence.” Other attacks on 
Radio Liberation frequently appear. 
Radio Liberation feels that this proves 
that it is accomplishing its purpose. 

The Soviet rulers make desperate 
efforts to prevent Radio Liberation from 
being heard. Ten minutes after it went 
on the air, the Soviets began to jam it. 
Jamming is the broadcasting of radio 
signals on the same wave length as an- 
other station to drown out that station. 
To avoid jamming, Radio Liberation 
switches from one wave length to an- 
other—and manages to get through to 


its listeners. 


LISTENERS RESPOND 


This is known through many reports 
breught out by visitors to the Soviet 
Union. Furthermore, Radio Liberation 
regularly asks listeners to write to inno- 
cent sounding addresses— continually 
altered—in the free world, Letters arrive. 
Some are written in a sort of code. 
“Your relatives will be very grateful that 
you are young and strong enough to do 
intensive work for the betterment of 
others,” one postcard said. It meant, “T 
approve of Radio Liberation broadcasts. 
Keep them up.” Fear of the conse- 
quences of writing what they think 
makes Soviet citizens use such a round- 
about of expressing themselves. 
Some brave writers-speak out directly. 
One wrote that the Communists “are as 
scared of your words as the devil is 
scared of incense. Many people listen 
are afraid to write 


way 


to you but they 
letters.” 

To do the job of broadcasting con- 
stantly interesting material to the Soviet 
Union, Radio Liberation has a large 
staff in Munich, West Germany. They 
must keep informed on events in the 
Soviet Union. Therefore “monitors” lis- 
ten to 88 Soviet radio stations. Piles of 
Soviet magazines, and 
books are studied. Persons who have 
escaped from the Soviet Union are in- 
terviewed. This makes it possible for 
Radio Liberation to analyze events in 
the Soviet Union for its listeners. Again 
and again, Radio Liberation details how 
the rulers of the Soviet Union oppress 
the Soviet people. 

Extracts from books that carry a mes- 
sage of freedom, and which are forbid- 
den in the Soviet Union, are put on the 
air. Discussion of these books is also 


newspapers, 





broadcast. Dr. Zhivago, now a best-seller 
in the U. S., was banned in the Soviet 
Union. This Nobel Prize-winning novel 
by a Soviet author, Boris Pasternak, has 
recently been featured prominently by 
Radio Liberation. 

Messages from outstanding figures in 
the free world are also sent over Radio 
Liberation. And the anniversary of the 
famous uprising in one of the Soviet 
Union’s slave-labor camps—the Vorkuta 
uprising in 1953—is marked each year 
by a special program. 

Some broadcasts originate in Radio 
Liberation’s studios in New York, some 
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in Munich. Transmitters are located in 
West Germany and Taiwan (Formosa) 
Recordings are flown to Taiwan and 
thus Radio Liberation pours its words 
into the Soviet from the West 
and from the East. 

If you were in the Soviet Union to 


Union 


day, you could listen to these words of 
hope: 

“This is Radio Liberation, the voice 
of your fellow countrymen abroad. We 
are for freedom from arbitrary rule, for 
a government of freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, and for peace 
throughout the world.” 





Get your prize-winning BRE 
student-project started now...send for 1959 
information packet and rules book today! 


Both student and teacher can win national 
recognition for industrial arts achieve- 
ment through Ford’s 13th annual In- 
dustrial Arts Awards Program. 

IAA offers students a chance to com- 
pete for cash prizes . . . and provides 
exciting all-expense trips to Detroit for 
32 award winners and their teachers. 

Any high-quality industrial arts or 
vocational industrial project by students 


JUNE 10 
Salt Lake City— 
for projects made in 
Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, 
and states further west 


JUNE 25 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Al 
*, ‘ 
“eres <o* 


Name. 


in the 7th through 12th grades may be 
entered. Send for your entry blank and 
rules book now / 


procs 
FORD INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS, DEPT. E 
FORD MOTOR CO., The American Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


| would like to have the official IAA rules booklet 
and entry blanks. Please send to 





Address 


City 








p----- cnn 


for projects made in all other states 
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The 
BIG 


Build-up! 


O QUESTION about it. Back in May 

of 1957, Dallas Long was a cracker- 
jack shot putter. He was throwing the 
12-pound iron ball about 59 feet. Which 
is excellent, if not record breaking, for 
a high school athlete. All North Phoenix 
(Ariz.) High School was mighty proud 
of him. 

But Dallas was unhappy with his prog- 
ress. He wanted to break the national 
high school mark of 64 feet % inch. So 
he took up—weight training. That is, 
training with weights like barbells and 
dumbbells. 

Did it work? Get this: Inside of fou 
months, he added over six feet to his 
distance! He wound up tossing the ball 
69 feet 3% inches for a new all-time 
record with the 12-pound shot! 

That’s only a tiny example of the 
value of weight training. Do you know 
that Jackie Jensen, the Boston Red Sox 
bomber, built himself up with weights? 
That Bobby Feller, the greatest pitcher 
of our time, worked out regularly with 
barbells? 

That such great track and field men 
as Parry O’Brien, Bob Richards, Mal 
Whitfield, Fortune Gordien, and Bill 
Neider—to name just a few—owe their 
record-breaking feats to weight training? 

Take Don Bowden, as another 
ple. He’s the only American ever to run 
the mile in under four minutes. You'd 
think he’d be satisfied with that record 
But not Don. Though 6-feet 1-inch tall 
he weighs but -157 pounds. So he’s nov 
working with the weights to build up 
his weight and strength. 

In football, many high 
college teams make weight work part 
of their regular conditioning program 
Such fabulous football players as Alan 
Ameche, Jim Brown, and Stan Jones 
again to name just a few—built them 
selves up with weight training 

Remember the way the University of 
Maryland basketball team surprised all 
the experts last vear? Well, the Ter 


exam 


S( hool and 


Photo by Ray Van Cleef 


Meet Tommy Kono, greatest weight-lifter pound-for- 
pound in the world. At age 14, he was a sickly 100- 
pounder. Then he began working with weights. Now, 
at age 27, he holds records in four weight divisions! 


rapins’ coach, Bud Millikan, attributed 
it largely to—-weight training! It seems 
that Coach Millikan put his squad on a 
weight-training “diet” from the first day 
of practice until a week before the 
opening game—and the team increased 
so much in strength and jumping ability 
that it “leaped” right into a top-ten 
rating! 

Ever see Wilt Chamberlain? At first 
glance, this fabulous basketball player 
seems skinny as a rail, But look closer 
and you'll note his tough, wiry muscles. 
Know how he got that way? Through 
weight training! It’s also quite possible 
that his weight work accounts in part 
for his great jumping ability, coordina- 
tion and endurance. 

Many of the country’s greatest swim- 
mers and golfers are also working with 
the weights. They find it works wonders 
for their strength and coordination. 

Let’s take as an example, Paul Run- 
yan, the 1934 1937 professional 
golfing champ who decided to retire at 
the age of 49. With time on his hands, 
he decided to test an old theory—that 
training would strengthen his 
forearms and allow him to hit a longer 
ball. 

Six months later he was driving the 
ball 20 yards farther than he ever had 
in his life! 

And then there’s Tommy Kono. At 
birth 27 years ago, he was a sick, anemic 
child. At age 14, he was still skinny, 
racked with coughing and 
weighed a shade more than 100 pounds. 

Somewhere he barbell 
weighing 15 pounds, and began training 
with it. Today he’s considered the 
greatest weight-lifter pound-for-pound 
in the world—the only weight lifter to 
hold records in four divisions! 


and 


weight 


spells, 


borrowed a 


All right, what does al] this mean to 
you boys? 

It means simply this: Weight training 
offers a royal road to strength, coordi- 
nation, agility, and all-around good 
health. 

Don't. get us wrong. We're not saying 
that it will make a Tommy Kono, a 
Jackie Jensen, or a Wilt Chamberlain 
out of you. That’s far too much to ex- 
pect. But it WILL increase your strength 
and agility; it will make you look better 
and feel better; and, through increasing 
your strength and agility, will make a 
better athlete out of you—if you so de- 
sire. 

If you’re interested in training with 
barbells and dumbbells, a good start is 
to read Body Building, by Martin S. 
Dworkin, a February selection of the 
Teen Age Book Club. The book tells 
you exactly how to work out a program 
with weights as well as ordinary ex 
eTrc1ses, 

All the tips have been time-tested by 
both champions and ordinary people. 
And all the exercises are illustrated by 
large, sharp pictures of high school ath 
letes. The book sells for 35 cents and 
may be ordered through your TAB sec 
retary. 

A word of caution: Years ago many 
parents were afraid of weight training. 
They thought that barbell work madi 
you muscle-bound. Let’s admit it. Work 
ing with weights can be muscle-bindin, 

if you don’t know what you're doing 
But a careful set of exercises, in gradu 
ated steps, eliminates this danger. 

The safe, sane approach, approved by 
coaches and physical education instruc 
tors, is described in this TAB selection 
Body Building. 

-HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Show of the Week: Do you like a good 
mystery? Few could be better than 
Agatha Christie’s suspenseful Ten Little 
Indians. This is the story of ten people, 
called mysteriously to an island, where 
they disappear one by one! It’s a spe- 
cial NBC-TV show, Sunday, Jan. 18, 
starring Nina Foch, James Donald, and 
Barry Jones. . 


> A big Bob Hope Show is coming up 
tonight, Friday, Jan. 16, on NBC-TV. 
On ABC-TV, Walt Disney Presents the 
story of “Niok,” a little Indonesian boy 
whose best friend is a baby elephant. 


It’s a fine little film. 


> Besides Ten Little Indians, Sunday 
CBS-TV’s The Twentieth 
Century, which this week features “The 
Liberation of Paris,” one of the great 
moments in World War II. 


>» Puka-Puka, or Danger Island, about 
300 miles off Samoa in the South Pa- 
cific, is the target for High Adventure 
with Lowell Thomas, Monday, Jan. 19, 
on CBS-TV. But if it’s music you crave, 
see The Voice of Firestone on ABC-TV. 
On Monday night The Voice will fea- 
ture “An Evening with Paul Whiteman,” 
former band leader and sometimes 
called the “Father of Jazz.” 


also offers 


> A special hour-long Tribute to Manie 
Sacks will be on NBC-TV, Tuesday, 
Jan. 20. Sacks, who died last year, was 
an important man in show business, and 
helped people get their start. 
Some of these will be on this show: 
Perry Como, Dinah Shore, Eddie Fisher, 
Sid Caesar, Frank Sinatra, and Tony 
Martin 


many 


> During the week of Friday, Jan. 23, 
there are several good shows. On that 
Friday evening, CBS-TV will offer < 
special hour-long Phil Silvers Show. The 
Bell System Science Series has a unique 
show called “The Alphabet Conspiracy” 
on Monday, Jan. 26, over NBC-TV. 
Hans Conreid, jazzman Shorty Rogers, 
and Cactus Mack the cowboy join Dr. 
Frank Baxter in a lively, fascinating 
study of language (including a machine 
that talks!). Wednesday, Jan. 28, CBS- 
rV will present “What Every Woman 
Knows,” a comedy by James M. Barrie, 
is the DuPont Show of the Month. 
Siobhan McKenna and James Donald 
are the stars. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel of each of these shows. 
—Dickx KLEINER 
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CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


SHARON GREGORY, Sophomore, Long High School, Longview, Wash. 


me . 
ee ie 


Meet popular Sharon Gregory and 
some of her friends. Sharon enjoys 
dancing, tennis and swimming. Her 
talents include both music and dra- 
matics. She is a member of the school 
orchestra, and had a leading part in 
the school play. With a full and ex- 
citing schedule like Sharon’s, you 
don’t want to let blemishes ruin a 
single day. 


Read what Sharon did: “‘Blemishes would always seem to pop up on my 
face just before a big dance or date night. I tried just about everything, but 


without success. Then, I used Clearasil, and 
soon the blemishes disappeared. Clearasil has 
; 


solved my skin problem.’ 


a . “a 
Sse ton Cfregor, 


2521 Cascade Way, Longview, Wash. 


| Millions of young people have proved . . . 
SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


| *STARVES’ PIMPLES 


| Skin-Colored .. . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 


and a more appealing personality. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 


remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 
in handy squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 

| (no fed. tax). Money- 

back guarantee. At 

all drug counters. 


You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasil 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Cleerasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. DW, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
and 15¢ to Box 9-LM (for Tube) or 
Box 9-LO (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. Expires 3/15/59. 
Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works 
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Ark Goy Head 


Gay Head 


Q. Id like to be able to talk to my 
parents about my personal problems, 
but I don’t know how to go about it 
Have you any suggestions? 


A. Sometimes it’s the most thought- 
ful parents who leave their 
sons and daughters to figure thi: 
for themselves. They understand yout 
need for privacy and they hesitate to 
question and “pry” into your private 
life. But they do wish you'd confide in 
them when you stumble on a snag. Your 
parents are just as eager to share ideas 
about your personal problems as you 
are. And once you've let them know 
that you want some advice 
count on them to help you 
ways than you may expect 

It isn’t easy to discuss pe 
ters with anyone, but it’s less 
if you’ve formed the habit of 
your life with your parents. If 
a practice of telling them 
school activities, your ideas 
ple, -and your hopes for 
they'll surely feel closer to you. Perhaps 
you could invite your | 
school game or the gang to your house 


growing 


igs out 


ibout 
ibout 


the future. 


yarents to a 


so that your parents could meet the 
people who are important in your life 
outside the family. 

You can also begin to bridge the gap 
that seems to exist between 
your parents by talking about problems 
which aren’t so personal, Ask for advice 
m budgeting your allowance, OI bring 


you and 


home a discussion you and your friends 
have had on steady dating. Start right 
to form the habit of asking for 
parents’ opinions and listening to 
them. That’s the only way to prove to 
them that you honestly want to hear 


1 
+} 


iway 


youl 


ell ideas. 

fter two or three “practice sessions,” 
ou may feel ready to tackle an impor- 
tant problem. Sometimes it’s easier to 
talk about a personal subject if you use 
1 movie or TV program 
which to start. You'll be surprised and 
} 


Lict 


as a basis on 


ppy to learn how much your parents 
inderstand and how eager they are to 


1 
1 
} 


ielp you, once you give them a chance. 


Q. Ive just moved into a new neigh- 


borhood and I'm having quite a 
making friends. The one girl whom Fd 


time 


like to date tries to avoid me every 
time we meet! Please tell me how I 
can change her attitude toward me. 


A. Making your way in a new neigh- 
borhood isn’t easy. (As you've already 
learned, some boys and girls are friend- 
lier than others.) Actually, it’s just as 
well that it’s taking you a while to make 
friends. If attach yourself to a 
group too hastily, you may discover 
later that they aren’t the ones you reall) 
like. 


It’s much 


you 


to be 
all the students, rather than a special 
few. Join school clubs and work on 
committees. Mingle at 
offer to sell tickets, 

sport, the band, or a part in the school 
play. Participate in church and com 
[ry to meet as 


wiser friendly with 


sch 0] dances, 


volunteer for a 


munity activities, too. 
many people as you can, but choose 
your friends slowly and carefully. That's 
the way to choose them wisely. 
Proceed just as slowly and carefully 
in your attempts to be friendly with 
your unusually aloof neighbor! Maybe 
she’d prefer a formal introduction or 
an opportunity to see how you conduct 
with her friends. If you be- 


active in local 


yourself 
come very activities, 


she’s bound to observe you in action. 
Don't make the mistake of concentrat- 
ing all your friendliness on an indiffer- 
ent girl, though, because you may have 
against the impossible. She 


friend, or all 


come up 

have a steady boy 
friends she wants at the moment, 
or, unhappily, you may remind her of 
dislikes! Try instead to 


about 


someone she 


arouse her curiosity you, 





How Would 
You Solve [t? 


Making the Grade 


“BEFORE I DISMISS THE CLASS,” 
Mr. Rolph concluded, “I want to r 
mind you that the 
independent experiments are due Fri 
day of this week.” 

While everyone was gathering books 
and papers together, Cliff slipped out 
the back door of the cl: him 
self. This independent experiment had 
been bothering him. Everyone else in 


ibout 


reports on your 


issroom by 


the class seemed so enthusiastic 
it that he was embarrassed to admit 
that he couldn’t do it. Worse than that, 
he was having trouble keeping up with 
the class work. 

That night in his room Cliff had an 
idea. He knew that his brother had 
taken a chemistry llege 


course in college 


Bud’s notes should be around the house 
Maybe they 
It didn’t take much looking 
textbook with 
index of the text and 
one of the chapters. lo 
iis amazement he found the same ex- 
riment that had been 
ind the results of the experiment 
vere written up and explained. All he 
had to do was copy it and hand it in. 
What a relief! 


omewnhere. would help 
to find 
notes and a them. 


Cliff looked at the 
ren ¢ he ked 


assigned to 


° ° 


l Was ( liff 
re a difference between figuring out 
the facts yourself and copying the facts 
from a book? What does “plagiarism” 
mean? Is it stealing? Is that what Cliff 


offense? 


being dishonest? Is 


lid? Is it a serious academic 
Can it also be a legal offense? 

2. Was Cliff looking for a way to 

it? Or was he looking for help? 
What would you do if you were having 
lifficulty with your class work? Would 
ou try to find help? Would you go to 
1 teacher? A friend? The library? What 
kept Cliff from asking for help? Was it 
a good reason? Would the rest of the 
lass have to know about it if he asked 


for special you 


| help? Do think he 
would be ridiculed if they did know? 
Would that be more embarrassing than 
having everyone discover he had copied 
his report from a book? 

3. What for? Are 
they a means of telling how well you're 
Have you 
really anything if 
manage to get a grade higher than you 
deserve? If you think so, can you ex 
plain why? Is the grade of any value? 
Do you think that getting a good grade 
on this project is the end of Cliff's prob- 
lem? What may happen to him on the 
next test or final exam? Which is more 


do grades stand 


doing in a certain course? 


accomplished you 


important, the grade you've earned o1 
what you've learned? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”’—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 

















New releases coming your way. . 


Hard-Cover Editions 


Nautilus 90 North, by Comdr. Wil- 
liam R. Anderson and Clay Blair, Jr. 
The first voyage of an atomic submarine 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic under 
the Arctic ice; photographs. (World) 
$3.95 

Kings of Fashion, by Anny Latour. 
The story of the dictators of feminine 
fashion during the past 155 years; 
photographs. (Coward-McCann) $5.00 

Great Moments in Motoring, by Phil 
Drackett. Races, cars, and the men who 
risked their lives in them, are docu- 
mented in this book; illustrated. (Roy) 
$2.50 

How They Got Their Start, by Robert 
V. Masters. Success stories of 36 men 
and women, leaders in fields from act- 
ing to engineering. (Sterling) $2.50 

Dateline Central High, by Elisabeth 
Sherman. Jane Duffy’s junior year is 
complicated by the school newspaper 
and romance. (Coward-McCann) $3.00 

Beyond the Great Slave Lake, by 
Tom Lodge. The autobiographical ac- 
count of an 18-year-old who _hitch- 
hiked across Canada; photographs and 
map. (Dutton) $3.75 
Paperback Editions 

Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. The 
warm, human biography of the famous 
woman scientist who discovered ra- 
dium; written by her daughter. (Cardi- 
nal) 50¢ 

*Go, Man, Gol, by Dave Zinkoff with 
Edgar Williams. The Harlem Globe- 
trotters’ world tour brings laughs from 
Madrid to Bangkok. (Pyramid) 35¢ 


The Winds of Time, by Chad Oliver, | 
A fishing trip includes weird experiences | 


for the hero; Science Fiction Book Club, 
selection. (Pocket Books) 25¢ 

Penguin Island, by Anatole France. 
The history of the penguins becomes 
the satirical story of mankind, told by 
a great French writer. (Bantam) 50¢ 

*Samurai!, by Saburo Sakai with 
Martin Caidin and Fred Saito. The eye- 
witness account of W.W. II Pacific bat- 
tles, by a Japanese air ace. (Ballantine) 
50¢ 

Stories from Shakespeare, by Mar- 
chette Chute. A‘ retelling of 36 Shakes- 
pearean comedies, tragedies, and _his- 
tories in fresh, twentieth-century lan- 
guage. (New American Library) 75¢ 


*A January Teen Age Book Club selection. 
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University Fashion—the 
shirt with authentic styling. 
Box-pleat in the back, with 
button-down roll collar and 
button in back. White, solid 
colors and patterns. 
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For a change in pace every 
high school student should 
own at least three Arrow 
knitted sport shirts. You'll 
like their comfort, fit and 
above all, their style. 
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Arrow Bi-Way — Wear the 
convertible collar open— it’s 
a sport shirt. Wear it closed 
with a tie, it’s a dress shirt! 
Available with short or long 
sleeves, White and colors. 
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RESEARCH 
EDUCATION 


SERVICE 
AMERICAN FIGHT 





EXCHANGE WALLET-SIZED PHOTOS WITH 
SCHOOLMATES AND THAT “SPECIAL SOMEON 


65 for $1 .98 


Include 27¢ for 
postage & handling 


So welcome to give and get! Full wallet size 

22" by 3%" on finest quality portrait paper. 

Send any size snapshot or negative in black and 

white or color. Send for FREE MAILERS 
Original Returned Unharmed 


ENVOY PHOTOG F 
BOX 121 + BATH BEACH STA. BROOKLYN 14 WN. Y. 


| 








Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


J. S. BAcH, songwriter, says: “Wild- 
root makes your hair look cool, man!” 


Just alittle bit Gary 
of Wildroot ye WS 
and...wOWw! 
? ) WALLET 
PHOTOS 


ust send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/2x3'/2 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
poper. We pay postage ° 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 
Green Bay, Wis. 








“Cold Stone” 


[he two photographs shown on this 
I were part of a recent photo exhi- 
bition at the Bronx High School of 
Science, New York City. The photog- 
Eric Artzt, 17. 
were 


page 


I phe I 
The se 
Eric took 


with his 


shots among a _ series 

while traveling in Europe 
family. We think they 
good photo sense on Eric’s part—for 
they score in two ways: (1) they are 
dramatic souvenirs of an exciting trip, 
and (2) they stand up interestingly “on 
their own” as photographs. 

Nine out of ten a trip, 
of course, lug their cameras along. They 
snap picture after picture. Unfortunate- 
ly, most of their shots are haphazard 
affairs. Aunt Minnie will be posed at 
the base of the Eiffel Tower in such a 
way that you can't recognize either 
Aunt Minnie or the Tower. Or the ruins 
of Pompeii will be shot from half-a- 
mile that no detail 
through even in an enlargement. 

Eric’s shots, on the other hand, show 
that he thought about his pictures and 
planned them well. The solid old col- 
umn at top speaks reams about Pom- 
peii. The cracked and crumbling stone, 
the Ionic swirl of the spiral volutes on 
the capital, and the fluted 
practically tell you at a glance that this 
is Pompeii. 

Notice, too, the angles at which Eric 
shot both pictures. In each case, he 
rtain that his background was 
that the object he was 

g” did not compete with ex- 
neous objects. Shooting against an 
ybstructed sky is a particularly good 
to accomplish this. 


show 


persons on 


away SO comes 


Cc ylumns 


IT le ce 
luttered 


(and easy) way 


“Cold stone” comes alive through careful 
use of shooting angle and background. 


Dramatic angle gives emotional impact to 


crumbling column of ancient Pompeii—as 
shot by Eric Artzt, Bronx H. S. of Science. 


Some amateurs think that inanimate 
objects—such as the stone column from 
Pompeii and the stone gargoyles atop 
Notre Dame in Paris—make “cold,” 
uninteresting pictures. We think Eric 
has proved the opposite. 


“Cold Snow” 


In many parts of the nation, January 
means snow, snow, snow! And for the 
shutterbug, snow can mean breathtak- 
ingly beautiful pictures. 

Snow can also mean problems. For 
example, make sure your lens doesn’t 
“steam up,” or your camera get wet. 

Lighting can be tricky in photo- 
graphing snow scenes, just as it can in 
summer beach scenes. On a bright, 
sunny day, the snow will reflect con- 
siderable light—more than you may 
realize. Your shot will thus call for 
less exposure. If you have an exposure 
meter, use it for every shot. 

If you're shooting in color, remember 
that snow on a clear day tends to reflect 
the color of the sky. If the sky is very 
blue, expect the snow to show up 
bluish, too. Faint pink may appear in 
the shadows. Sometimes stunning ef- 
fects can be achieved by “playing up” 
these blue and pink reflections. 

Snow scenes also lend themselves to 
wonderful action shots—sledding, skiing, 
etc. And if you want to capture the 
feeling of snow in some interesting 
“still” shots, try standing so that the 
sunlight cuts across the scene from the 
side. This way “bumps” in the snow 
will cast slight shadows and give the 
snow an unusual textured look. 

—Roy HEMMING 





Word 
about 


Buddy Cole Plays Cole Porter (War- 
Whether backed by rhythm 
of Those Things) or by a 
Get Out of Town), pian- 
ist Buddy Cole is pleasantly liquid over | 
the Buddy uses a Bosen- | 
lorfer piano (carefully explained on the 
jacket), but good arrangements and a | 
clean really carry this disk 
through 

Sing Me a Sad Song (ABC-Par.). | 
Hamilton IV, with a full orches- 
tra behind dedicated and no| 
loubt sincere in attacking a varied pro- 
gram of songs by the late Hank Wil- 
liams. His approach tends to be too 
for some of the| 
stronger doses of melancholy (You Win | 
I Could Never Be Ashamed of 
etc. }. 


ier Bros. ) 
Just One 


full orchestra 


Porter tunes 
surface 


Ceorge 


him, is 


WISP) and unsure 
Again 


You 


| 


Classical 

An American in Paris/Billy the Kid 
(Camden). Leonard Bernstein conducts 
the RCA Victor Symphony in Gersh- 
win’s impressions of Paris and Copland’s 
ballet tribute to an Old West hero. The 
performances are vigorous and highly 
colored. A good budget album for a 


new collection. 


Pick o° the Pops 
First it was birds, now its Chipmunks 
for Liberty’s David Seville . . . Johnny 
Cash hitting again with It’s Just About | 
Time (Sun) . . . The Four Lads have | 
flipped to The Girl on Page 44, a new | 
one for Columbia . . . More tunes from | 
movies: Children’s Marching Song (Lon- 
don) from “Inn of the Sixth Happiness.” 
—Bos SLOAN | 
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PLUS 25¢ HANDLING 
60 for $2. 


Your friends, class- 





mates, beaus—everyone 
will want a print of 
your favorite photo. 
240" x We Perfect 
for job & college op- 
plications. Send  pic- 
ture today with order; 
25 for $1.25 (60 for 











Made from your portrait photo 
(up to 8 x 10) on fine satin 
finish double weight paper. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 42, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. Y. 


New medicated acne stick 





nips blemishes 


in the’ bud” 


Acts fast to stop pimples from*blooming” and 
spreading...conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


Never ayain need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s‘ Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 
From the very first time you dab it on, 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 
any other product you could buy before. 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
ishes just seem to melt away. 

Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- 
nal odor. 

Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick — 
you'll be so glad you did. 
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HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL 
PIMPLES ...TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
... EVEN SCARRING 


1. Melts blemishes away — pene- 
trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 


tissue. 


2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
oil that blemishes thrive on. 


3. Helps prevent scarring—helps 
heal tissue before permanent 
scarring begins. 


4. Combats re-infection—combats 
the bacteria that make blemishes 
grow and spread. 
SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 


Sentor is perfect for boys and girls. No 


perfumed odor, Greaseless. Won't show. 


ONLY 


$150 


NOFEO. TAX 


Also available in Canada 


«Ounbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 





you're a MAN 


And for men who want a soothing shave . . . oil-enriched 
Mennen Foam Shave with exclusive Lubrasol. Unlike old- 
fashioned formulas, even those in modern push-button 
cans, Mennen Foam Shave replaces facial oils. Gives you 
a close, comfortable shave, a better looking shave. 











You May Win A 
$430.00 Scholarship 
In Commercial Art 


Prize: A complete art 
course—free training for a 
career in commercial art 
—plus a drawing outfit and 
valuable art textbooks! 
You are coached, indi- 
vidually, by professional 
artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study 
art school. Many successful 
artists today have studied 
with this school, founded 
over 40 years ago. It’s 

an accredited member of 
the National Home Study 
Council. Try for this 

free art course! 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., stupio 1589 
500 South 4th Street * Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Please enter my attached drawing in your contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


OO ent — —— 
City ———— ee eee 


__Occupation. 


DRAW LINCOLN’S 
HEAD 

5 inches high. Use pencil. 
Drawings for February 
1959 contest must be re- 
ceived by February 28. 
None returned. Winner 
notified. Amateurs only. 
Our students not eligible. 








“ii i“Tops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


MMiMTHE SEVENTH VOYAGE OF 
SINBAD (Columbia. Produced by 
Charles S. Schneer. Directed _by 
Nathan Juran.) 


Handsome newcomer Kerwin Math- 
ews plays the indomitable Sinbad, fa- 
mous captain and Bagdad prince, in 
this latest version of his adventures. 
Although based only vaguely on the 
Arabian Nights, the film is chock-full 
of excitement and romance. It is beau- 
tifully photographed in Technicolor 
(with many of the action scenes taken 
in Spain) and in a new process called 
Dynamation which is particularly suc- 
cessful in adding realism to the fanci- 
ful scenes. 

An evil magician (Torin Thatcher) 
shrinks Sinbad’s lovely fiancee (Kathryn 
Grant) to only a few inches in height. 
Sinbad can restore the girl to her nor- 
mal size only with a secret potion that 
includes a Roc’s eggshell. Sinbad and 
his companions go to Colossa where 
Cyclops, dragons, and Rocs hold forth. 


The acting isn’t noteworthy, but the 
sets, and mechanical tricks 
are; and if you put yourself into the 
spirit of adventure, you'll enjoy it. 


costumes, 


| MMVILLA! (20th Century-Fox. Pro- 


duced by Plato A. Skouras. Directed 
by James B. Clark.) 


This historical film, handsomely pho- 
tographed in De Luxe Color in Mexico, 
presents the famous bandit-hero (played 
by Rodolfo Hoyos) as a sort of modern 
Robin Hood, It is true that Villa robbed 
the rich hacienda owners who op 
pressed the poor, and the bandit would 
often give this gold to the downtrod- 


den; but Villa’s atrocities and immoral 


conduct cannot be defended. This 
movie's story is thin. Strangely enough, 
the best part of Villa! is its magnificent 
riding scenes showing the bandit and 
his men swooping through the lovely 
Mexican hills. -Poitip T, HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA i“'“Tops, don’t miss. Mi" "Good 
Wi Fair Save your money. 


Drama D Comedy (¢ Musical—(M) Dor 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon A): Western—(W 


weeveMy Uncle, Mr. Hulot (C); The 
Last Hurrah (D); A Night to Remembe: 
(D); The Big Country (W). 

“wv-The Roots of Heaven (D); House 
boat (C); Barbarian and the Geisha ( D) 
The Hunters (D). 

“tom thumb (M); Crawling Eye (D 

“Blood of the Vampire (D). 





Too Much 
Customer: “There’s a fly swimming in 
my soup!” 
Waitress: “We must’a given you too 


much soup—he should be wading!” 
Ideas for Better Living 


See You're Back 


When a member of the legislature 
returned to Spokane, Washington, from 
a 60-day session that failed to balance 
the budget, he found a sign on his law 
office: “Welcome home anyway.” 

Associated Press 


Inventively Speaking 


The story goes that Mark Twain lost 
more than one hard-earned fortune by 
investing it in harebrained schemes. 
So he was wary when a tall, spare man 
with kindly eyes and eager face came 
up the path one afternoon with a 
strange contraption under his arm. Yes, 
it was an invention. The man explained 
it to the humorist, who listened politely 
but said he had been burned too often. 

“I'm not asking you to invest a for- 
tune,” urged the man. “You can have 
as large a share as you want for $500.” 

Twain shook his head. The invention 
didn’t make sense to him. As the tall, 
erect figure started away, the author 
asked, “What did you say your name 
was?” 

“Bell,” replied the inventor a little 


sadly. “Alexander Graham Bell.” 
The Christian Science Monitor 





——, 
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Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


J. Paut Suzepy"*, hair scientist, says: ‘Makes 
your hair look doggone handsome!” 
*of 181 So. Harris Hil Rd., Williameville, N.Y. 


Just a littie bit 
otf Wildroot 
and...wOow! 


Logical Logic 


A college professor of logic was at- 
tempting to teach his young son the 
principles of clear thinking and the 
necessity for defining all terms. He 
pointed to a wall clock which had just 
struck the hour. 

“Now if I were to take a hammer 
and smash the clock,” he said, “could 
I be arrested for killing time?” 

“No,” said the lad without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “It would be self- 
defense.” 

The professor frowned. “How do you 
figure that out?” 

“Because,” answered the boy, 
clock struck first.” 


“the 


Wall Street Journal 





GOING OUR WAY? 


This is the last issue of the first 
semester, completing your quota of 
fifteen issues for the first semester. 

There will be no January 23 issue 
because of the mid-term interval. 
The next issue you receive will be 
dated January 30, 1959. 

Be sure your teacher has your 
order for next term’s subscription! 

















Artful Dodge 


The American _ sculptress, 
of an elderly Parisian who ate only 
those foods which were heavily sea- 
soned with garlic. The odor was so 
overpowering that the sculptress ex- 
perienced serious discomfort and found 
it difficult to concentrate on her work. 

After a few days, she discovered that 
peppermint candy relieved her dis- 
tress and she began consuming it in 
quantities. 

One morning she noticed that her 
model looked ill, and asked, “Is some- 
thing wrong?” 

“Mademoiselle,” pleaded the Parisian, 
“eef you want me to pose for you, you 
weel have to stop eating that awful 
peppermint. The smell—eet makes me 
sick!” 

Quote 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Janet | 
Scudder, was once modeling the head | 
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IS YOURS 


for selling only 100 boxes of these 

All Occasion Greeting Card 
Assortments. just write — free samples 
of personalized stationery plus leading 
boxes on approval will be sent you. 


..-With all your Friends, 
Relatives and Classmates 


25.<:°ff, 


Need more? 60 for $2. 


Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 


| Money Back Guaranteed! 


| Just send your 
favorite psh 

| portrait (returned 

| unharmed) and 

| money fo... 








@ Wallet Size 
244°"3'," 

@ We Pay 
Postage 








* WALLET PHOTO CO. 
Box B-516, Hillside, N. J. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 

mm 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 





Get WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL Charlie! 


N. Bonaparte, French G. I., says: 
“Wildroot conquers dry, unruly hair!” 


Just alittiebit > 
of Wildroot ay 
and...wOW! t/ 

















Wi N U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


a NEW ROYAL FUTURA PORTABL 


Here’s all you do to enter Royal’s Essay 
Contest: Write a letter on this subject... 
“What being a good American means to me.”’ 


EVERYBODY'S ELIGIBLE ... 150 prizes. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS (10th, 
1lth & 12th Grades)—write a letter up 
to 500 words. 


(6th-9th Grades—see Junior edition) 


TEACHERS— get your class to enter. Top 3 
winners earn special prize for teacher. 


Write in ink in legible handwriting on one 
side of paper only—or type, double-spaced. 
Take your letter to your Royal Portable 
dealer and have him sign it. Then mail not 
later than March 16, 1959 to Royal Futura 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


1st PRIZE (Senior Division)...a $250.00 


U. S. Savings Bond—plus a brand-new 
Royal FUTURA, the portable that has all 
the practical features of a standard office 
typewriter. You can win this portable 
only if your dealer signs the entry letter. 





2nd prize ...TWO $100 U. S. Savings 
Bonds—plus two Royal FUTURA Port- PLUS sprciar prize ror TEACHERS! 
ables for the next two winners. Dealer must 


Royal will aw 25.( . S. Savings 
sign letter for entrants to win portables. yal will award a $25.00 U. S. Savings 


ord é Bond to each teacher who supervised the 
ra prize . . FOUR $50 U.S. Savings ae ey ‘ ; 
students winning the firs ! 
Bonds gies four Royal FUTURA Port- ? g the first three prizes 
ables for the next four winners. Dealer 
must sign for entrants to win portables. 


4th prize ..» TEN $25.00 U.S. Savings 
Bonds, for the next ten winners. YA ©” world’s most wanted portable 


Why not make this contest aclass project? 











Product of Royal McBee Corporation, Worid’s 


5th prize ..-133 cash prizes of $10.00. perien onufeavengt! th Taneiadin 
es CO CONTEST RU) ORR Ry 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of the paper 3 Contest open to any upper elementary and awarded in case of ties. No entries returned. 
only, or typewrite double-spaced on one side of the junior high school student (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
paper only, a letter or theme on the topic “What Grades and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
being a good American means to me.”’ Grades) of the United States, except employees 
In Senior Division (10th, 11th, 12th Grades of the Royal McBee Corporation, its subsidiaries 
letter must not exceed 500 words in length. In = =: its advertising agencies and their families 5. 
Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th Grades) letter Contest subject to all Federal and state regula 
; : tions 
must not exceed 350 words in length 


All entries, contents and ideas therein, become 
the property of the Royal McBee Corporation to 
be used as it sees fit 


To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each Division, there will be awarded one Royal 
4. Entries be ‘ erity Futura Portable each, provided entry is signed by 
2. Mail not later than March 16, 1959 to Roy ries will be judged for originality, sincerity, mabe ts ae oY aed — 
Portable Contest, c/o Scholastic Magazines and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Don- an authorized Royal Portable Typewriter dealer 
c 6 ‘io Scholastic Magaz a " - 
- . , jn _ . nelley Corporation aa ’ 
W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit as I 6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is Final judging by editorial staff of Scholastic May 15 issue of Scholastic Magazine. All prize 
signed with your name, home address, name of Magazines. Judges’ decision final. Prizes are listed winners will be notified by mail, and each will 
school, your school grade and teacher's name elsewhere in this advertisement. Duplicate prizes receive his prize before May 1, 1959. 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR 
* 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: See the news sec- 
tion, pp. 6-9; also, Newsmakers, p. 5. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 

p. 18: “If 1 Were Sixteen Today” 
V. Kaltenborn), pp. 16-17; Mes- 
sages of Freedom, p. 23; also, see News- 
makers and the news section, pp. 5-9. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Ma- 
pp. 10-13, and_ inset 
article on Singapore, p. 15; Newsmakers 
and the news section, pp. 5-9. 

1. World History: Unit on Malaya, 
14-15; Newsmakers and 
the news section, pp. 5-9. 

5. Science: Historic Breakthroughs in 
Edward Jenner), pp. 24-25. 
6. Feature Article: Messages of Free- 


Malaya 


lava especially 


especially pp 


Science 


dom, p. 23 

7. Guidance: “/]f 1 Were Sixteen To- 
day” (H. V. Kaltenborn), pp. 16-17; 
Ask Gay Head and How Would You 
Solve [t?, both on p. 34. 

8. Testing Materials: Semester Re- 
view Test, pp. 19-22 

9. General Interest: Feature article on 
). 23; regular weekly features, including 
crossword puzzle, sports, Camera An 

_ reviews of TV, radio, films, books, 


beginning 6n p. 26 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
Turn to the centerfold of the maga- 
19-22. for World Week's four- 


ge Semester Review Test. 


zine, pp 
Answers to 
lest questions are on the next page 


his Teaching Guide 


How to Use the Test in Class 
Spend a 


. , 
through the 


skimming 
familiar 
mtents and to help you de- 


few minutes 


Test to become 


cide how vou want to use it in class. 


some teac he rs assign the entire Test tor 
homework and review the questions and 
next day. Others 


omplete the Test in class during a pe- 


lass the 


inswers in 
iod. Different groups of students can 
be assigned to complete various sections 
of the Test and, after an allotted time, 
each group can present its answers. 

If you want to use the Test for mark- 
distribute the 
magazine on the day of the test. When 
completed taking the 
them lift the Test from the 
centerfold of the magazine to be col- 
lected 


ing purposes, you can 


students have 


Test, have 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


A biographical sketch of Sir Abdul 
Rahman, elected head of the newly in- 
dependent Federation of Malaya. This 


UNIT ON 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


section ties in with the Unit on Malaya, 
pp. 10-15. 

Age-old tradition in Japan will be 
broken a few months from now when 
Japan’s Crown Prince Akihito marries 
Michiko Shoda, the daughter of a To- 
kyo businessman. Here is the story of 
the romance. 


UNIT: MALAYA (pp. 10-15) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Malaya is Asia’s newest nation. 
Granted independence in 1957, Malaya 
chose to maintain close ties with Britain. 
It is a member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

2. Most of Malaya is jungle. Its tropi- 
cal climate is well suited to the rubber 
trees which produce about one third of 
the world’s supply of natural rubber. 
Malaya is also a leading producer of tin. 

3. There is littlke modern industry in 
Malaya. Most Malayans earn a living 
from the land and the sea. Compared 
with standards of living in other coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, Malayan stand- 
ards are high. 

4. One of the major probiems facing 
Malaya today is that of building a united 
nation. Differences in language, religion, 
and customs divide the people. Less 
than half the population are Malays; 
the rest are mainly East 
Indians. 

5. With the help of British Common- 
wealth forces, the threat posed by Com- 
munist guerrillas is today 
NI ilay a 


Chinese and 


no longer a 


mayor problem In 


Assignments 


l. Pages 12-13 1) What the 
three main groups of Malaya’s popula 
tion? (2) Summarize the 
of Malava’s geography and climate. (3) 
How and tin to 
Malaya’s prosperity? Explain. (4) What 
makes building a united nation a prob- 
lem for Malava? 

2. Pages 14-15 1) When, and from 
whom, did Malaya win independence? 


are 
main features 


important are rubber 


(2) Explain why Malaya’s location is 
strategically important 3) Account for 
the decline of the Communist threat in 
Malaya. (4) Summarize Malaya’s rela- 
tions with Britain today 

3. Page 15 1) What is the impor- 
tance of Singapore in world trade? (2) 
Give one reason why Singapore was not 
included in the Federation of Malaya. 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Showing a Film 

Geography classes usually include a 
study of rubber-growing as part of the 


regular course of study. If time allows, 
and you have the film readily available 
vou Unit 
with the showing of a film on rubber. 


may want to introduce the 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 10-11) 
1. Why do you think World Week's 


editors superimposed these pictures of 
Malaya on the drawing of a jungle? 

2. What other clues to Malaya’s cli 

mate can you find in the pictures? 
3. What can you learn about religion 
in Malaya from the pictures? Tell the 
class the evidence you used to support 
your answer. 

4. Study the picture of a party in a 
Malayan home. Does the picture tell 
you what the standard of living of a 
typical Malayan family is? Why or why 
not? What further evidence do you see 
on this page which guided you in you 
thinking? 

5. How do the pictures show vou the 
influence of modern industrial methods 
on Malaya? 


Map Reading and Discussion 


Place a wall map of Eurasia on the 
blackboard for general reference. Stu 
dents can work at their desks with the 
map of Southeast Asia in the U. S. and 
World Affairs Annual on p. 39. (Sep 
tember 26, 1958. issue of World Week 
Here are some guiding questions 

l. In Malaya 
located? 

2. Between what f latitude is 
Malava located? Longitude? 


3. From the latitude alone 


what part of Asia is 


lines 


what can 
vou conclude about Malavya’s climate? 

4. With which country does Malava 
have a common border? 

5. The article points out that Malaya’s 
location is at one of “the 
the world.” What does that mean? How 
important is this fact in time of 
Explain. 

6. Find the 
Singapore part of the mainland or is it 


crossroads of 
Warr 


Singapore on map. Is 
an island? Of what importance is Singa 
pore to Britain? 


Further Discussion 


1. How do vou account for the fact 
that less than half of the people in Ma 
laya are Malays while most of the rest 
are Chinese and East Indians? 

2. Would you expect the climate of 
Malaya to be inviting to American and 
European settlers? Why or why not? 
How do you explain the fact that many 
big companies owning rubber planta- 
tions and tin mines are American and 
British? 





10-T 


3. Why does th 
depend so much 
British and Ameri 

:. Although Mal 
ence, it has vet t 
How does M 


make-up create this 


WHAT'S AHEAD? 


January 23, 1959 


Vo Issue: Mid-vear Interval 


nation. January 30, 1959 
ross-currents in the Middle East- 
United Arab Re 
Allies 


5. Can you expl 


R } 1] 
chose to remain a m¢ er of the Brit The public and 


Commonwealth, alt} is Its 
pendent nation? 


6. Why is Mala 
Singapore to the Federation of M 


MESSAGES OF FREEDOM (p. 23) 


February 6, 1959 


Unit: Cross-currents in the Middle East 


2. The Other Ara 





Here is a fascinating acco t Rad 
Liberation, a privately supported orga 
ization which broadcasts from t f aitenborn 


world to the Soviet | 


ofters sound advice to 


n planning their careers 


ses Can UuSé 


Citizenship clas 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS IN the article for class discussion during a 
SCIENCE (Edward Jenner), iod. Other cla 


(pp. 24-25) ~ . le during a 
To Edward Jenn | sale 


great debt for his discover the Discussion Questions 
} } ] 


sses can discuss 


om guidance 


cination process Vv 


various suggestions made 


l Of the 
teen-agers by Mi 


nity to smallpox. Al whic 


this account of Jenner d vou most 
that 

how to mal the best ol 
Mr. Kalten 


Impresse¢ 


reading. «“ 
- t is true 


IF | WERE SIXTEEN TODAY (H. “1? not know 
V. Kaltenborn) (pp. 16-17) sagt * cae Srncag lag saa 6-8 


The man who has | tiled as the nt of view? Explair 
Dean of American Ra Reporters . Why do y 


ung people 


vears Sa 


Kalte a) 


ju suppose Mr 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
AND ITS ALLIES 
Jan. 30 in World Week 
PAMPHLETS: Middle East 
by H. W. Baldwin (H 
123 1957, 35¢ re 
tion, 345 East 46th St 
N. Y. Middle East: W 
Issues Vol 6 No 5 
Information on Ameri 
\ selection of pam} 
L958 Emba 
Republic, Press Dept 
Washington 8, D. ¢ 
BOOKS: Inside Af 
$6.50 (Harper, 1955 
dle East, by John C. ¢ 
1958). Land Betwe 
by Frances Cope la S 
The Arabs, by Harry B. |} erviewed 
1958 ) FILMSTRIPS: Syria, 28 
ARTICLES: “Nasser ( House. Inc.. 146-01 A ve- 
ing the Ring Around | [ é é 35, N. Y. History of Syria 
World Report, Nov $ \ t Mountain and Desert in 
tionalism and Nasser reis 1 frames, color, Encyclopaedia 
Policy Bulletin, Nov L955 ritannica ns, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
Smooth Sell,” Newsweel t L958 ! ilmette, Il]. Modes desert 
“Nasser or Bourguiba? nerica \ te ntrasts the old and the new in Da- 
1958. “Inside Nasser’s Eg Pr ; pt, color, Eye Gate House, Inc., 
Hungry Land,” by ¢ >. Pepper rcher Avenue, Jamaica 35, N. Y 
week, Sept. 1, 1958 el mperia! physical fea- 
Economics,” by G. Bur Part II. 26 
1958. “Can Nasser 











tree, 


Street, New 
by Edward 


| 
raphy ot! 


Reviews 
yom 
Heads of 


citizens 


1 Isr ] ind shows their « 
ultural 
iders, and average 


ntery uA } 
Ci r 


color 


f travel 


frames, history, 
ents and temples 


ake It All?” by J. 1 es, life of the peopl 


born describes adolescence as “vouth’s 


} 
golden vears 


AD-WISE: LETTER-WRITING 
CONTEST 


On the back cover of the Student Edi- 
tion, the Roval McBee ( orporation an 
let 
nounces a new letter-writing contest, 


“What Being 
to Me,” one in a 


1 Good American Means 
series Of contests 
sponsored by Royal on topics of unusual 
appropriateness for school adoption. 
Many teachers will assign this topic 
to the entire class. Others 


to make the assignment on a voluntary 


may wish 


DasIs 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
(pp. 19-22) 


PART |: p. 19 
Ne wsmakers l-d 
10-b 
und Us 


zroup I 
-h; 6-k; 7-f; 8-c; 9-j 
Grou] Il VV rld Arc 
i: 4-a; 5-b 
Group III: News at Home: 1|-truc 
true 4-decreased; 5-have not acc 
Group I\ Silhouettes and Symbols: | 

l 2-France -M Id East t-Ger 
5 Kremlir 


PART II: Faces and Events in the News, p. 20 
l-Pasternak; “Doctor Zhivago Nobel 
Stewart: Burton. 3-Van Cliburn 

Moscow. 4-Nautilus; North: Rick- 

5-Arab; Gamal Abdel Nasser 6-Nikita 


nie he V 


PART Ill: Map in the News, p. 21 
United Arab Republic 
$-C’y 
6-Le banon pipe lines 
Republic 9-Pakistar 
Israel; 12-Europe 


Gulf; 15-British §$ 


>- France 
Egypt 
8-United Arab 
10-Yugoslavia; 11- 

14-Persian 


; 2-Iraq 
prus; 5-United Arab Republic 


I 


PART IV: Skills Section, p. 22 
I. Cartoon Reading: 1-Le 
} | 3- Democrat 


lot 
Gisialtlve 

2-the Capit 
ority; 5-86tl 


Il. Words in the 


News 
t »-C 


Ill World ( ipital 


IV. Graph Reading 
NS; 4-true 5-false 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 26 


NEY _ FY 
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New Viewpoints in the Social Sciences 


NY VOLUME which purports to ac- 
social studies teachers with 
excite 
and second- 


quaint 
ew viewpoints cannot fail to 
ittention. The elementary 


school teacher who feels comfort- 

ibreast of new views in any of the 

sciences is a rare bird. 

ire happy with the crumbs 
book reviews. 

vearbook of the Na- 

ouncil for the Social Studies, 

\ given a broad view of recent 

hinking in the (Neu 

Viewpoints in the Social Sciences, edited 

Roy A. Price. Twenty-Eighth Year- 

hook, 1958, 251 pages, NCSS, 1201 

16th St.. NW. Washington 6, D. C. 

Paper-bound, $4; clothbound, $5). Let 

it once that this volume will 

ul up to-date on the latest 

of the Spanish-American 

in the 


bber barons.” 


newest 


SOC ial 


sciences. 


Ss State 


status of 
You will. 


insights into 


happy 


important 


ing of historians, geog 


ig 
scientists, economists, 
ropologists, and social 
ial § ntist is given a turn 
separate chapter. We 

it of season in pushing the 
to field 
a rough infield 
The writers 
hit hard; 
social 


may 
mu are going 
unders on 
rt experts 
Sa\ ind they 
book for 


ire determined to keep 


studies 


e ball and who will not 
difficult word-plavs end 


i scholarly and often 


hapter, “New Vie wpoints 


ge Carson, Jr., sounds 


social scientists when he 
, 
the scholar who is studvy- 


vhat to preserve and im- 
n society deserves a 
equal to that of the 

t’ who is studving how 

mibe rs en masse.” He 

s of this historian in 

fy 


ul \ cn i 


, 
) seeking a pattern uses 


process lay ge masses 


IBM 
f data 


warmly the ringing 
of Edgar B. Weslev who said of 

It is dull 
vhen written by unimaginative pedants 
ind taught by 
terested teachers. When written by men 
ind women who love and understand 
an introduction to all 
ispects of life.” will 
teachers with his firm faith in history 
“The _ historian’s 


( irson quotes 


hrases 
and narrow only 


wstory 


ill-prepared and unin- 


the subject it is 


Carson inspire 


iS i Son ial science 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


craft can teach man how to swim in 
anv sea of tacts.’ 

In “New Viewpoints in Geography,” 
Preston James reviews approaches to 
the study of geography and links it to 
James has little patience with 
teachers who persist in thinking of the 
world climatically as torrid, temperate, 
and frigid. He leans heavily to study 
of geography in terms of seven culture 
European, American, North Afri- 
ca-Southwest Asian, Oriental, Soviet, 
African, Pacific. gives the 
Mercator map projection its customary 


and de- 


histors 


areas 


and James 


beating for distorting areas 
motes a general who viewed the Pacific 
as “a moat between America and Asia.” 

In “New Viewpoints in Political Sci- 
ence,” Warren Mille 


havioral studies of national populations 
and individual communities which are 


stresses the be- 


being pursued by political scientists. He 
is of the opinion that newspape1 polls 
as Little 
League baseball is like the majors. 

In “New Viewpoints in the Economic 
Area,” Edwin Nourse looks critically at 
the emerging practices of business and 


are akin to these surveys only 


government and emphasizes the social 
responsibility of management. “We no 
longer pitch our economic life to the 
laissez-faire doctrine of automatic free 
market adjustment 


Hand es he 


extreme are we 


‘Invisible 
the othe 
surrende: 


and the 
Nor, at 


willing to 


writes 


OUR 


SCHOLASTK 


EOIIT ORT AA 


MaGaziNEs are published to promote the education for 


ourselves to the authoritarian direction 
Nourse, an 
about 


make 


to peaceful progress, as he discerns “a 


of an all-powerful state.” 
eminent economist, is optimistic 
the contribution economists can 
combining of scientific method with 
social purpose.” 

In “New Viewpoints in Sociology,” 
E. Merle Adams, Jr., 
contemporary study of the community 
including the role of the 
“Scholars know enough about the com- 
munity,” he says, “to be sure that they 
must understand it as a whole in order 
to understand its component parts.” 

In “New Trends and Applications in 
Anthropology,” George Spindler makes 
a strong plea for incorporating anthro- 


concentrates on 


SC he Ti Is 


pology in the training of social studies 
teachers and for using the findings of 
this social science in existing curricula 

The final chapters of this major con 
sor ial 


tribution to improvement of 


studies teaching are given to deriving 
implications for classroom instruction 
from the changing viewpoints in social 
sciences. Contributors include Harlan 
Cleveland, Jean D. Grambs, Howard 
H. Cummings, and Earl S. Johnson 

that the NCSS 


VIEWS the present vearbook as the fore 


It is good to know 


runner of projected volumes which will 
come to grips with some of the provoca 
tive generalizations set forth in Neu 
Viewpoints in the Social Sciences 


PLATFORM 


enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of the United States 
We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
@ the worth and dignity of the individual; 


@ high moral and spiritual values; 


@ the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities 
} 


for all; 


@ the American system of constitutional, representative government 
@ free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant 


production; 


@ cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of 
} } 


the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any othe 


system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 

We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best 
contemporary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful 
guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and 
interests of youth. Good citizens honestly differ on important public 
questions, and the young people of today need training under wise 
teachers to participate in solving these problems as the adult citizens of 
tomorrow. We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, 
with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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1. ACORN PUBLISHING 
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2. AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION 
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To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 


this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St 


N.Y.C 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 
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Concluded from page 4-T) 


Entrance Examination Board, whose tests of 
lievement are given to many thousands of 
idents every vear, has stated that it finds abso 


cline in average ability as compared with 25 


large-scale testing program was conducted by 

1 Chicago for the U. S. Department of De 
ense. In 1955, tests were given on a nationwide basis to a 
unple five per cent of the country’s high school seniors 
he seniors tested in 1955 did better than the seniors tested 
n 1943. Improvement was observed in separate fields, too 
For example, the average 1955 senior did better in mathe 
in 58 per cent of the seniors in 1943. On the aver 

le shifted upward by about 5 points out of 100 

t points out that in general “these test results indi 
e high schools are doing a significantly better job 

in 1955 than they were doing in 1943.” 

only a few of the results now available. Ther 
thers that tell the same story: gradual and con 
vement year after vear in the achievement of 
public school pupil. To contend otherwise, is 


rwhelming evidence to the contrarv. 
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Recently, by way of a tvpical illustration, the University of 
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sible only to the remedial English course—which is to say 30 
per cent of the best products of the high schools of Hlinois 
a typical Midwestern state, though wealthier than most 
Similar percentages are routine at most of our colleges 

Or take the entering student’s ability in that other lan 

guage essential to college work, the language of mathematics 
Remedial percentages here, especially for engineering and 
technical students, go as high as 70 per cent of the entering 
group! As for the other basic abilities reasonably to be ex 
pected of a college freshman, he will have the merest smat 
tering of a foreign language, at most an ability to translate 
haltingly a simple passage in Spanish or French, so that 
ollege language courses must once again undertake the 
vork of the high school; and his historical knowledge may 
vell stop short of recognizing anything significant in such 
dates as 1861 or 1929, though he mav know exactly what to 
do about the integration crisis or the problems of a free 
economy, having discussed these matters in vacuo in last 
vear’s course in “Contemporary Problems.” 

Would you say, considering all this and what you surmise 
of the 60 per cent who don’t go to college, that we are doing 
an adequate job on the Three R’s? The evidence, if not com 
plete, is both abundant and compelling; and the answei 


must be a resounding “No!” 





COMMENTS INVITED 


Do you agree with Mr. Lambert or Mr. Koerner? 
Is there some special question in education which you 
would like to see debated? Send your comments or 
suggestions to “Pro and Con,” Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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DYNA PANHARD 


CI’ ‘RO } N One of the world’s greatest automotive names 
has a car for every budget! 


ORDER YOUR CITROEN HERE, and a brand new car (complete with 
all necessary travel and touring documents) is delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory. 


CITROEN GIVES ALL THE ADVANTAGES: A new car, with a 
choice of using either the Factory Repurchase Plan, the All-Inclusive 
Finance Plan, or taking it back to the States for further savings. Either 
way you go farther for less in your own Citroen. 


CITROEN invites you to write to the factory offices listed below for 
a Free Color Overseas Delivery Booklet describing the different cars 


CITROEN HAS A CAR FOR EVERYONE: 

ID 19 and DS 19: Four Door 5 Seater. The world’s safest cars, the best 
for European roads. Equipped with Air Suspension for the finest riding 
comfort. Reclining seats. Extra-large trunk. The DS 19 also features 
Power Steering, Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch and Shift. 


DYNA: Fast, economical, with famous Air-Cooled Engine. Ample lug- 
gage capacity. 2 CV: The most economical Four-Door, 4 Seater. Lowest 
initial cost, and 50 miles per gallon. Practically indestructible.. 


Write today for your reservation. 


CITROEN CARS CORPORATION 300 Park Avenue, Dept. ST-16, New York, New York ¢ 8423 Wutsuime Bivp., Derr. ST-16, BEventy Hites, CAL 
ES — 
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Teen Age Book Club 33 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the TAB titles and materials 
indicated below. | enclose my check or money order to 
cover the cost of the books. 
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MORE THAN A MILLION TEEN-AGERS now belong to Teen 
Age Book Club—the unique program offering teen-centered 
good reading plus an exciting FREE DIVIDEND PLAN! 
(For every four books purchased, members choose one 
free dividend book at semester end.) 


WHEN YOU JOIN TAB—Each month your students will re- 
ceive TAB NEWS, a colorful bulletin describing 16 titles 
carefully chosen to cover a wide range of teen reading 
interests. Favorite bestsellers like Anne Frank: Diary of a 
Young Girl, and Our Hearts Were Young and Gay... 
classics like Kidnapped, Julius Caesar . . . humor, sports, 
science fiction—none priced higher than 35¢. Teachers re- 
ceive a special Memo to Teachers giving suggested reading 
levels, recommended lists on which selections appear, etc. 


SIMPLE TO MAINTAIN — EASY TO ORDER. With your first 
order you get a handy TAB Kit containing poster, class 
record folder, order information — everything needed for 
efficient handling of the Club. (Most teachers let the stu- 
dents do it all!) No membership fee—no obligation to order 
each month. 


JUST ONE RULE: Any TAB Club order must be for a minimum 
of 15 books. Our free dividend plan and prepaid shipping 
make this minimum order requirement necessary. 


Teen Age Book Club is sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines—your guarantee 
of high quality in TAB selections! 


This offer not valid in Conado) 
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ders; go sightseeing in strange cities. In quaint 
villages you observe native costumes and crafts 
An expert on the region spins stories of great 
battles, national heroes, legends. 

Here is a wonderful hobby for the whole 
class. It will give children a tremendous ad- 
vantage not only in school, but in later life, 
too! 

MAIL SHIPPING LABEL NOW with only 10¢ 
for the demonstration kit. No obligation. But 
if you are delighted and wish to continue, you 
pay only $1 for each month's “tour”; you may 
cancel at any time. AMERICAN GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SOCIETY’S Around the World Program, 
Dept. 9-ST-2, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Here's the $3.00 Value for Only 10¢ 
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A giant MAP OF 
THE WORLD, 
beautiful color 
ens up to 3!» feet 
Retail value 





00 
you decide to continue, you will receive Free a beau- 
large enough to hold a number of albums. 





